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SAN FRANCISCO REPORT 
The Setting 


AN Francisco Bay is beautiful this 
morning. The continuing reality of 
war moves through its shining waters with 
the many, many gray ships. The span of 
the bridge across the gateway to the Pa- 
cific is clearly etched. The bridge has, in 
recent weeks, come to stand as a symbol. 
And in the tight little security zone cen- 
tering in the San Francisco Opera House, 
a memorial to those who died in the first 
World War, the United Nations Confer- 
ence on International Organization, as 
this is written, moves into its fifth week. 
Around it history has swirled cease- 
lessly. When the Conference opened it 
stood physically between two wars. 
Within days the war in Europe was over, 
and unconditional surrender was taken al- 
most in stride. The war in the Pacific 
moved relentlessly forward. In Milan the 
body of a dictator hung in a public square 
while a nation that had followed too easily 
tried to purge itself vicariously. Hitler 
passed from the world scene “not with a 
bang but a whimper.” Nations were freed, 
Czechoslovakia, Norway, others. Danger 
signals were up in the Levant, even as the 
United Nations Conference worked tire- 


Forty-two national organizations were invited by 
the State Department to send representatives to the 
United Nations Conference on International Or- 
ganization to act as consultants to the United States 
delegation. Dr. Helen Dwight Reid, AAUW Associ- 
ate in International Education, attended the Con- 
ference as AAUW representative, with Mrs. Mal- 
bone Graham, Vice-President of the South Pacific 
Region (whose term has just expired), and Dr. 
Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, president emeritus of 
Mills College and former president of AAUW, as 
alternates. Unfortunately, Dr. Reinhardt was pre- 
vented by illness from sending her contribution to 
this report. 


lessly shaping the trusteeship phase of 
the Charter. 

All this is the setting in history as truly 
as the Bay is the physical one. To under- 
stand the Conference in its several dimen- 
sions there must be a type of double- 
entry bookkeeping: 


This happened in 
the war; among 
the nations of the 
world; in our own 
capital... 


This, that day, that week, 
was being considered, 
worked through, done 
and redone, in the United 
Nations Conference. 


The method is richly rewarding in under- 
standing, because the new Charter is be- 
ing forged in the world as it is, a working 
instrument for shaping the world that can 
be. 

Two things notably mark these weeks 
within the Conference halls: first, the 
usually difficult, frequently tedious, but 
steady movement forward toward a prod- 
uct, a Charter for a world organization 
that will provide for both security and 
creative building, for security as the basic 
necessity that there may be the chance to 
build. And if one doubts the steadiness of 
the advance, go back to note the un- 
solvable problem of one week — as the 
place of regionalism in the global system 
—to find it the adjusted relationship of 
the week that followed. Again it is a 
method rewarding in understanding. 

The Charter will be forged. At the be- 
ginning of the fifth week there seems no 
reasonable doubt of it. Not as an ideally 
perfect instrument, probably far from it, 
but usable by nations and peoples who 
will peace with justice strongly enough to 
strive together for it as they have fought 
together for survival. At no stage in the 
immediate future can it be easy. 
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Second, as a method of securing the 
product, there is developing a process of 
cooperation which has not waited for the 
fully constructed house in which to live. 
It is not, in the main, battle formation in 
the Conference halls, though the words of 
conflict are still the common coin of pub- 
lic description. In battle one loses and an- 
other wins; the terms are “victory” and 
“defeat.” Here, at times exhaustingly, it 
is adjustment and working through; now 
and then coming to a dead end and be- 
ginning over again; seeking the formula on 
which there is maximum agreement and 
then the words that will hold it and carry 
the same meaning to all. 

Some day the story will be told of 
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words at the United Nations Conference, 
including the trilogy, “education — cul- 
ture — intellectual cooperation,” and of 
the processes of give and take, pressure 
and interpretation, that developed around 
them. It is deeply important that a process 
of adjustment is moving forward and bids 
fair to become an international habit. In 
this, hope takes root. 

So it stands at the time of this swift 
interim reporting from the city that looks 
out through the Golden Gate and holds, 
for an historic interval, the fears, the 
hopes, the determination of nations united 
in war and seeking, in the midst of cross 
currents, to assure the peace. 

Guiapys Murpuy GRAHAM 


Forward Steps in Democratic Diplomacy 


HE DumMBARTON Oaks PROPOSALS 
Tiahed a great step toward effective 
organization of the world community, but 
the progress made here at San Francisco 
goes far beyond that. If we recall that the 
Four Powers met at Washington last year 
primarily to draft the structure of a spe- 
cialized agency, a world security organ- 
ization entrusted with the specific task of 
enforcing the peace, and then look at the 
scope of the Charter, we cannot but be 
impressed. 

Security remains inevitably an essential 
purpose, for the world has learned from 
hard experience that without it all the 
great constructive activities of a coopera- 
tive world society necessarily collapse. 
But the emphasis has been shifted from 
the setting up of a technical agency de- 
signed to perform a single function, to the 
establishment of an all-embracing inter- 
national institution, capable of coordinat- 
ing all the manifold activities of the sepa- 
rate functional agencies existing or to be 
created to serve the needs and interests 
of the nations. 

The shift in emphasis is epitomized by 
the decision to raise the Economic and 
Social Council (which had been inserted 
at Dumbarton Oaks almost as an after- 


thought) from its subordinate status to 
one of the “principal organs” of the new 
United Nations Organization, alongside 
the Court, the Security Council, and the 
Assembly —a decision which may be 
traced back to the influence of the con- 
sultants. 

Adoption of the chapter on trusteeship, 
though its provisions may fall short of the 
desires of some of us, nevertheless is an- 
other important improvement over the 
document drawn up last year. So are the 
references to international law and justice, 
the guarantee of human rights, and the 
inclusion of the purpose “‘to promote in- 
ternational educational and cultural co- 
operation.” 

The influence of the consultants to the 
United States delegation in these decisions 
has been, it must be confessed, somewhat 
surprising to everyone concerned. Most of 
us, when we arrived in San Francisco, had 
at least private doubts about the degree to 
which we would be “consulted,” or the 
weight our views would have if we had 
any opportunity to present them. 

What has actually occurred has been 
breathtaking. The whole tone and em- 
phasis of the document that emerges from 
San Francisco has been altered by the ac- 
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tive participation of these representatives 
of American public opinion in its formula- 
tion. Not only have we had frequent meet- 
ings with Mr. Stettinius and with other 
members of the delegation, with every en- 
couragement given us to present our ideas 
about the Charter and our proposals for 
its improvement, but our suggestions have 
been carefully weighed and many of them 
have been incorporated in the amend- 
ments jointly sponsored by the United 
States and by the other inviting powers. 


So FAR as the American Association of 
University Women is concerned, your 
representatives have pressed earnestly for 
the specific inclusion of education as one 
of the major concerns of the new interna- 
tional organization, and we have had the 
enthusiastic support of labor, business, 
and agriculture for that insistence, and for 
our proposal to add “‘mutual understand- 
ing” to the Dumbarton Oaks “stability 
and well-being” as conditions “necessary 
for peaceful and friendly relations among 
nations.” Jointly we support provisions 
for consultation of non-governmental or- 
ganizations by the Council, rather than re- 
liance upon government officials alone, no 
matter how expert they may be, and 
recommend an interim secretariat to help 
start this new machinery functioning as 
soon as possible. 

AAUW representatives cooperated with 
all the groups in urging that the Organ- 
ization be empowered — as it now is, un- 
der the amendments sponsored by the 
Four Powers and France and generally 
endorsed by all the small states — to 
“promote respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms for all without dis- 
tinction as to race, language, religion or 
sex.”” We joined with the American Bar 
Association and many others in advocat- 
ing specific reference to justice (which was 
inserted), and emphasis on the role of 
international law, with positive provisions 
for encouraging its development. 

The willingness of the United States 
delegation to sponsor the suggestions of 
the consultants marks something new in 


diplomacy — and in democratic cooper- 
ation. When a CIO official announces that 
he speaks in the joint name of the CIO 
and the AF of L in support of a set of 
proposals jointly drafted by representa- 
tives of labor, industry, agriculture, and 
education, it is not surprising that the 
Congressional members of the delegation 
are astounded and impressed. 

Indeed, one of the most significant by- 
products of the experience here is the wide 
area of common purpose discovered by 
such diverse groups as the NAM, the 
CIO, the Chamber of Commerce, the 
AAUW, the American Legion, and all the 
rest of the forty-two organizations desig- 
nated by the State Department. Together 
we represent a cross-section of the Ameri- 
can public, and we have found that we 
share a striking similarity of fundamental 
objectives and ideals. Intolerant preju- 
dices must be hardy indeed to survive in 
this atmosphere! The long-range conse- 
quences for America of the cooperation 
and mutual understanding developed here 
among the leaders of these varied and of- 
ten traditionally antagonistic groups may 
be as important for the world as the 
Charter itself. 


Ix SHORT, this has been a unique experi- 
ment in democratic diplomacy, bringing 
the people of the country into direct con- 
tact, through their own organization rep- 
resentatives, with our official negotiators 
while there is still time to influence their 
decisions and to strengthen their hands in 
their dealings with other nations. More 
than once in this Conference the United 
States delegation has been able to take a 
stronger stand because they were im- 
pressed by the indication of public sup- 
port for such a position as manifested 
by these spokesmen of diverse national 
groups. The AAUW is proud to have had 
an active share in the evolution of a new 
concept of the role of the people in for- 
eign affairs. 

It has been no easy task to frame this 
charter. Delegates of many diverse na- 
tionalities and interests and habits of 
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thought have worked earnestly and con- 
scientiously toward resolving their differ- 
ences. There has never been in world 
history a more impressive example of 
international cooperation, with all that it 
implies in the reconciliation of divergent 
interests in order to achieve a common 
objective. There have been clashes and 
controversies, often exaggerated in sensa- 
tional press accounts, but the tensions and 
cross-currents have never for an instant 
actually endangered the attainment of the 
fundamental purpose of this conference: 
the drafting of a charter for the United 
Nations Organization. Thus it has been 
possible, as never before in an interna- 
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tional conference of political character, to 
decide controversial issues by vote of the 
majority, without requiring unanimity, 
even when the minority included a major 
power. 


The controlling tone and temper of the 
debates has been not to overrule but to 
persuade, and the delegates have worked 
long, hard hours, far into the night, seeking 
cooperatively a formula which all could 
accept. The spirit in which this conference 
has met augurs well for international co- 
operation under the Charter of the United 
Nations. 
Heten Dwicut Reip 


365 Days a Year 


We have a tendency to overemphasize the importance of the 
device, and to underestimate the part which patience and intelli- 
gence and hard work must play, 365 days a year, if we are going 
to make any device we can contrive effective in avoiding catas- 
trophe. Our task is to create, in cooperation with other nations, 
the best instrument that we can make. But that is just the be- 
ginning, the first step. No plan on earth, no matter how water- 
tight it may seem to be, can guarantee anything in the way of an 
orderly future unless behind it there are continually marshaled the 


positive forces of public opinion. 


— Raymonp B. Fospicx 














To tabulate the votes of the 1945 con- 
vention delegates, a Convention Tellers 
Committee was appointed by President 
Helen C. White, as follows: Mrs. Lawrence 
Radford, Miss Mabel Turner, and Judge 
Anabel Mathews, all residents of Wash- 
ington, D. C. Convention delegates were 
appointed as prescribed by the AAUW 






The following officers, whose names 
were presented by the Nominating Com- 
mittee (Miss Martha C. Enochs, chair- 
man) were elected: 


President — Dr. Heten C. Wurret, Madison, 
Wisconsin. Professor of English, University 
of Wisconsin; President of AAUW, 1941-45. 


First Vice-President —Dr. Marcaret M. 
Justin, Manhattan, Kansas. Dean of Divi- 
sion of Home Economics, Kansas State 
College; Vice-President, Southwest Central 
Region, AAUW, 1937-45. 


Second Vice-President — Dr. Marton E. Park, 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. President Emeri- 
tus, Bryn Mawr College. 


Treasurer — Mrs. Frepertck G. ATKINSON, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. Chairman, na- 
tional AAUW Fellowship Endowment Com- 
mittee, 1929-41. 


Regional Vice-Presidents 


North Atlantic Region-— Dr. Joseputne B. 
(Mrs. Rosert D.) Giascow, Albany, New 
York. A.B., Ph.D., University of Illinois. 
Dr. Glasgow has been a member of the 
AAUW Committee on Legislative Program. 
She has served AAUW in many capacities, 
including the office of president, Albany 
Branch, secretary of the New York State 
Division, and member of various commit- 
tees. 


South Atlantic Region — Dr. Gruure A. La- 
REW, Lynchburg, Virginia. Professor of 
Mathematics and Acting Dean, Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College. B.A. Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College, Ph.D. University 
of Chicago. Active in the merger of the As- 
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By-laws; credentials were mailed to the 
delegates, together with the items of con- 
vention business on which they were to 


vote; and the delegates returned their 
votes by mail to the tellers. 

Results of the voting as reported by the 
tellers are announced by President Helen 
C. White, as follows. 


sociation of Collegiate Alumnae and the 
Southern Association of College Women. 
First president, Lynchburg Branch; presi- 
dent, Virginia Division, 1938-40. Member, 
national AAUW Committee on Economic 
and Legal Status of Women. 


Northeast Central Region — Mrs. Emu E. 
SrorKAN, Battle Creek, Michigan. B.A. 
University of Michigan. Vice-President, 
Northeast Central Region, 1941-45. 

Southeast Central Region—Dr. Susan B. 
Rutey, Nashville, Tennessee. Associate Pro- 
fessor of English, George Peabody College 
for Teachers. B.A., Ph.D., George Peabody 
College for Teachers. President, Nashville, 
Tennessee, Branch, 1934-36; chairman of 
education, Tennessee Division, 1936-42. 

Northwest Central Region — Mrs. THomas 
Aron, Crete, Nebraska. B.A. Doane Col- 
lege, M.A. Northwestern University; Trus- 
tee, Doane College, Crete, Nebraska. Teach- 
ing experience (speech) Doane College and 
University of Nebraska. Former president, 
Nebraska Division; former unit fellowship 
chairman, Northwest Central Region. 

Southwest Central Region — Dr. ANNA Pow- 
ELL, Denton, Texas. Professor of History, 
North Texas State Teachers College. B.A., 
Ph.D., University of Texas; M.A. University 
of California. International relations chair- 
man, Texas Division, 1937-39; president, 
Texas Division, 1939-41; member, national 
AAUW International Relations Committee, 
1941-45. 

Rocky Mountain Region — Mrs. Cuarues J. 
Oviatt, Sheridan, Wyoming. B.A. Univer- 
sity of Wyoming. Regional Vice-President, 
1941-45. 
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North Pacific Region— Mrs. Eric ALLEN 
JOHNSTON, Spokane, Washington. B.A. 
Smith College. President, Spokane Branch, 
1933-35. Has been active in the North 
Pacific Region in encouraging organization 
of AAUW branches and advising on their 
problems. 
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South Pacific Region— Mrs. Epwarp C. 
LANPHIER, San Mateo, California. B.S. 
Sophie Newcomb College; M.A. University 
of California. President, Monterey County 
Branch, 1934-36; fellowship chairman, Cali- 
fornia Division, 1937-40; president, Calli- 
fornia Division, 1940-42. 


ACTION ON MEMBERSHIP AND MAINTAINING STANDARDS 


The four recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on Membership and Maintaining 
Standards (Dr. Janet Howell Clark, chair- 


man) were approved, as follows: 


Institutions Approved 


These institutions were added to List I 
of AAUW-approved institutions by vote 
of the 1945 Convention delegates: 


Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pennsylvania 
A.B. and B.S. approved 


Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan 
A.B., B.S. (liberal arts), B.S. in Chemistry, 
A.B. and B.S. in Education, approved 
Western Michigan College of Education, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan 
A.B. and B.S. approved 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Montclair, 


New Jersey 
A.B. approved 


Central Missouri State Teachers College, War- 
rensburg, Missouri 
A.B., B.S., and B.S. in Education approved 


Furman University, Greenville, South Caro- 
lina 
All degrees approved 
College of Mount St. Vincent, New York 
City, New York 
All degrees except B.S. in Nursing approved 


University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina 
A.B. and B.S. in College of Arts and Science 
(except B.S. in Public Health Nursing), 
B.S. in Commerce, approved 


Time Extended for List III Institutions 


Delegates voted that the institutions on 
List III be given an extension of time 
until December 31, 1948, in which to 
qualify for full approval. (List III is com- 


prised of institutions whose graduates 
with approved degrees are eligible for as- 
sociate membership in AAUW branches. 
The 1941 Convention voted that List III 
be terminated by December 31, 1946, but 
in view of wartime conditions the Com- 
mittee recommended this extension of 
time.) 


A pproved-Degree Requirement Revised 


A revision of the requirement for de- 
grees approved for AAUW membership 
was adopted, as follows: 


The AAUW requires for a recognized degree 
that approximately half of a student’s col- 
lege work be in the major fields of learning 
(the humanities, social sciences, physical sci- 
ences, biological sciences) to the end that the 
student may acquire a general education. 

In the case of professional bachelor degrees, 
such as the B.S. in Education, B.S. in Home 
Economics, B.M., B.F.A., etc., the interpreta- 
tion of the above provision admits variation. 
In this interpretation, the soundness of the 
professional training and the liberal aspect of 
the professional courses, as well as the liberal 
content of the degree, will be considered. 
Degrees granted by schools or divisions rec- 
ognized by the following professional agencies 
meet the Association’s requirement for degrees: 

American Medical Association 
American Library Association 
American Bar Association 


As previously stated, the degree re- 
quirement read: 


The American Association of University 
Women requires that there shall be provision 
whereby fifty per cent of the student’s college 
work shall be distributed among the major 
fields of learning (the humanities, social sci- 
ences, physical sciences, biological sciences) to 
the end that the student shall acquire a general 


























education. Approved degrees are the A.B., 
B.S., B.L., Ph.B., the graduate degrees, and 
the other bachelor degrees which require 
fifty per cent in non-professional, non-technical 
work which would be credited for the A.B. 
degree. Degrees granted by schools or divisions 
recognized by the following professional agen- 
cies meet the Association’s requirement for 
degrees: 

American Medical Association 

American Library Association 
American Bar Association 


The Committee on Revision of the By- 
laws (Dr. Bessie C. Randolph, chairman) 
made only one recommendation — de- 
signed to permit the Executive Committee 
of the Board of Directors to vote by mail 
in case of urgent need. (Heretofore, only 
the Board itself has had this privilege.) 
The revision, which was approved by vote 
of the convention delegates, consists of 
the insertion of the words printed here in 
italics: 
By-LAWS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
Untversiry WoMEN 

Article V, Sec. 4b. — In the interim between 
meetings, the Executive Committee may act for 
the Board, or, at the written request of the Presi- 







The Committee on Resolutions (Dr. 
Ruth J. Dean, chairman) submitted pro- 
posed resolutions to the convention dele- 
gates with this prefatory statement: 


The resolutions submitted by the Committee 
on Resolutions, with the concurrence of the 
Board of Directors, for vote by 1945 Conven- 
tion delegates are intended as a statement of 
principles to guide study and action in all the 
fields of interest of the Association. 

The preamble seeks to express the main 
points which seemed to the Committee on 
Resolutions essential to consider in the coming 
biennium: democracy and the world emer- 
gency. 

In view of the importance of international 








BY-LAW AMENDMENT 


RESOLUTIONS 
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Requirement on “‘Freedom and Integrity” 


Added 


The following addition to the require- 
ments for AAUW approval was approved 
by vote of the delegates: 


The Association expects that an institution 
shall in no case sacrifice the moral freedom and 
individual integrity of members of its faculty 
and staff to any economic, political, or doc- 
trinal end. 


dent, a written vote of the Board or the Execu- 
tive Committee may be taken, without meeting, 
on any question which may be submitted to 
the Board or the Executive Committee by the 
President in writing or by telegraph, provided 
every member of the Board or the Executive 
Committee as the case may be shall have an 
opportunity to vote upon the question sub- 
mitted. The voting shall close two weeks after 
the date on which the question is sent to the 
members. The vote shall be mailed or tele- 
graphed to the General Director and if a 
majority of the members shall vote on any 
question so submitted to them, the vote shall 
be counted and shall have the same effect as if 
cast at a meeting of the Board or the Executive 
Committee. 


problems, the Committee considered giving 
first position in the resolutions to international 
relations or foreign policy. We decided that 
education should come first in our statement of 
principles since, as the fundamental purpose 
of the Association, it underlies all our work 
in international questions and in other fields, 
and since it is the purpose which characterizes 
this Association and distinguishes it from many 
other organizations. In wording we sought 
clarity and simplicity of expression even at the 
expense of consistency in style. 


The resolutions, as submitted by the 
Resolutions Committee, were approved 
by the delegates’ vote. They are printed 
on page 202 of this JouRNAL. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


The Legislative Program for 1945-47 was adopted as submitted by the Legislative 
Program Committee (Dr. Bessie C. Randolph, chairman). The vote of the delegates 
was as follows: 

Number V oting 
YES NO 
Education 
1. Federal aid to states, under conditions safeguarding state control, to 
equalize and extend or improve public education for all the people, includ- 
ing provisions for the developmental needs of children, youth, and adults. 
. Measures for the improvement of the machinery of the Federal Govern- 
ment for the administration of educational services. 
. Appropriate federal regulation of media of communication in ways which 
provide for their availability to educational agencies and promote their 
educational use. 


Social Studies 


4. Legislation in the interest of the consumer, including: 

strengthening of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act and its administra- 
tion; 2327 
coordination and extension of consumer services in the Federal Govern- 
ment; 2141 
development and use of standards of quality and performance for con- 
sumer goods; 2261 
protection of the consumer against unfair trade practices; 2286 
control of inflation, maintenance of consumer purchasing power, and pro- 
tection of the consumer as part of the reconversion program; 2240 
and consumer participation in appropriate policy-making bodies. 2258 

. Development of the social security program, including: 
extension of coverage; 2042 
protection of veterans’ rights under old age and survivor’s insurance; 2184 
temporary and permanent disability insurance; 2075 
financial aid to the states to provide public assistance for those who are not 
covered by present categories; 1930 
and organization of the social security program into a unified system with 
decentralized administration, including protection of the principle of state 
administration. 

. Coordination of federal housing functions through a national housing 
agency to integrate efforts, with community participation, to achieve good 
homes and good neighborhoods for every family; 
measures designed to reduce the cost of housing production by private 
enterprise; 
and provision for public housing for low-income families for which private 
industry is unable to provide. 

. Measures to enhance the health and efficiency of the population, includ- 
ing: 
continuation and expansion of the rehabilitation program for both veter- 
ans and civilians; 
an effective nutrition program; 


and federal funds, if necessary, for the extension of hospital and other 
public health facilities and personnel. 
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9. 


10. 
11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 





15. 







16. 
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Social Studies, continued 
8. 


Measures to maintain and improve labor standards. 


Support of those research and administrative agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment whose activities are in line with the AAUW social studies 
program. 

Extension and improvement of the merit system in government. 


Protection of civil rights, and such measures as may be necessary to 
strengthen and maintain the American democratic way of life. 


International Relations 


A constructive American foreign policy and full United States participa- 

tion in world organization with the following objectives: 

a. The maintenance of peace, through adequate international machinery, 
including the use of force if necessary. 

b. The promotion of international economic cooperation and reconstruc- 
tion, the expansion of world trade, and the development of world re- 
sources. 

c. The development of international cultural relations and intellectual 
cooperation, including the establishment of an international organiza- 
tion in that field. 

d. Social and humanitarian rehabilitation and advance. 


Improvement in the machinery for the conduct of United States foreign 

policy, including the following: 

a. Amendment of the Constitution to provide for ratification of treaties 
with approval by a majority of both houses of Congress. 

b. Authorization of United States representatives to act within the 
limitations of United States commitments for the preservation of 
peace. 


c. Measures to strengthen the functioning of the Department of State. 


Economic and Legal Status of Women 


Opposition to discrimination in employment and property rights on the 
basis of sex or marital status. 


Support of the principle of women’s fullest participation in all social, 
economic, and political life, 


with safeguards for the health, safety, and general welfare of women work- 
ers, 

and continued opposition to the proposed Equal Rights Amendment to the 
Constitution. 


Adequate support to insure the maintenance and expansion of the federal 
Women’s Bureau. 
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Number Voting 
YES NO 
2027 59 
2072 32 
2120 17 
2107 28 
2128 22 
2121 7 
2110 12 
2086 13 
1879 223 
2018 59 
2025 46 
2123 32 
2099 42 
2023 45 
1767 254 
2050 53 


Resolutions of the 1945 Convention 


A Statement of Principles to Guide Study and Action in All 
the Fields of Interest of the Association 


Wuereas, The American Association of University Women believes in and has al- 
ways supported the fundamental principles and processes of democracy, and 


Wuereas, Our conviction is being deepened and given new meaning during these 
years of world-wide strife and adjustment, be it 


Resolved, That this Association adopt the following statement of principles as an in- 
terpretation of its position and as a guide in organizing its resources and directing the 
efforts of its members toward a practical program of work. 


1. Democratic education is a first responsibility of the Association at all times. Educa- 
tional opportunities designed to achieve the maximum development of individual 
abilities and the best use of human resources should be available for all from early 
childhood through adult life. 


2. To foster a world society in which individuals and nations may live in security, dig- 
nity, and peace, we must emphasize international cooperation as a practical test of 
domestic and foreign policies, and we must effectively work at the continuing task of 
establishing and maintaining international organizations. 


3. To help restore intellectual life throughout the world, as well as to enlarge opportu- 
nities for women, American Association of University Women fellowships assume in- 
creasing importance. 


4. To promote mutual assistance and understanding among university women of all 
lands, we must maintain and strengthen our work in the International Federation of 
University Women. 


5. The social and economic welfare of every individual regardless of sex, creed, or race 
underlies democratic philosophy and is necessary for the perpetuation of democratic 
government. Full employment in a free economy at productive jobs for all who are 
willing and able to work, a greater degree of security against universal hazards, im- 
provement in community services and facilities, and promotion of higher levels of 
living are essential to this social and economic welfare. 


6. Women in a democracy should assume responsibilities and should be accorded the 
opportunity to participate fully in the intellectual, social, economic and political life of 
the community, state, and nation without restriction because of their sex or marital 
status. 


7. The better realization of our culture demands growth in understanding the arts as 
universal language, exploration of their content, meaning, and function, and support of 
them as part of the undiscovered power of free speech. 
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B" vote, of the 1945 Convention dele- 
gates, the AAUW has adopted seven 
resolutions. The committee that drafted 
these resolutions (see the preceding page) 
made it clear that they are not mere 
rhetoric: they are intended as a statement 
of principles to be applied in study and 
action in all the fields of interest of the 
Association. 

The following pages suggest how these 
principles can be made to come to life in 
every AAUW branch. No branch can 
carry out all of these proposals, but the 
branch president, the program chairman, 
and the various committees are asked to 


APPLYING OUR PRINCIPLES 


Suggestions for a Program of Practical Educational Work 


EDUCATION 


Democratic education is a first responsibility of the Associa- 


study these recommendations carefully 
and consider every possibility for putting 
them into effect in the branch program. 

The year before us will be a period of 
infinite difficulties — and infinite possi- 
bilities. We have been told that civiliza- 
tion is engaged in a race between educa- 
tion and catastrophe. More accurately it 
might be said that now the race is between 
the application of education — the use of 
all the tools that education has given us — 
and ultimate disaster. We in AAUW are 
called upon as never before to apply our 
resources in “practical educational work” 
for the realization of democracy. 







tion at all times. Educational opportunities designed to achieve 
the maximum development of individual abilities and the best 
use of human resources should be available for all from early 


childhood through adult life. 


One of the most revered of American 
educators has said that Democracy has 
to be born anew every generation and that 
education is the midwife. There is much 
to ponder in this brief statement, but 
granted it is true, how can we in AAUW 
help education to achieve the important 
task of recreating democracy in each gen- 
eration? It is evident that the only way 
to accomplish such a continuing renewal 
of democracy in the United States is to 
keep the process of education itself demo- 


— ReEsouuTIion, 1945 CoNvVENTION 
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cratic, free, and equally accessible to all 
citizens from early childhood through 
adult life. It is this responsibility that 
AAUW faces in accepting the convention 
resolution on education. 

Although the kind of democratic edu- 
cation here envisioned is considered a 
continuous process from early childhood 
through adult life, it is necessary to an- 
alyze our AAUW responsibility in terms 
of practical working units in a community 
set-up, namely the elementary and sec- 
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ondary schools, and the colleges. Further, 
we recognize that democratic education 
must be based upon individual and com- 
munity understanding of the needs of 
children and youth and an appreciation 
of citizen responsibility for education in a 
democracy. 

Therefore, to carry out our convention 
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resolution we must work through three 
avenues, all of which are equally impor- 
tant. They are: the acceptance of citizen 
responsibility for education in a democ- 
racy; education for an understanding of 
the needs of children and youth; and par- 
ticipation in developing adequate leader- 
ship for the continuance of democracy. 


I. Citizen Responsibility for Education in a Democracy 


I am convinced that very largely through strengthening our system 
of public education we may build those bulwarks which will ensure 
the perpetuation of American democracy in the postwar world. I 
am convinced that through making real our doctrine of educational 
opportunity we may recapture an essential element in our democ- 
racy; the birthright of opportunity which in an earlier age was the 


gift of the American frontier. 


— James Bryant Conant 


As school men know, too much emphasis cannot be placed on the 
importance of interesting the lay public in the work of the schools. 


The core of AAUW’s work in education 
lies in the local community, but if we are 
to assume our share of responsibility for 
making democracy work in the United 
States we must relate our community to 
the state and the nation. The responsi- 
bility assumed by being part of a nation- 
wide group is national in its scope. 


A Branch Meeting 


A most informative and jnteresting 
meeting could result from tying together 
this threefold responsibility of AAUW 
members as it is related to securing demo- 
cratic education through public tax-sup- 
ported schools. 

With a view to a balanced program, 
program chairmen ask education chairmen 
and their committees to be responsible 
for one or two branch mectings on educa- 
tion each year. For this meeting the Edu- 
cation Committee might make three of 
its members responsible, respectively, for 
presenting the three phases of educational 
support, as follows. 


—Metropolitan School Study Council 


(a) Local Support for Schools 


A first step in securing democratic edu- 
cation for citizens is to get community 
support for local schools. A member of the 
committee, or some other interested mem- 
ber of the branch, could speak on school 
support, showing how local schools are 
supported; that is, what tax revenues are 
used, and how far local revenues alone 
pay for the schools. Discussions with 
school administrators, the superintendent 
of schools, and prominent school princi- 
pals, as well as with members of the 
Board of Education, will bring to light 
the relation between financial support of 
the schools and the efficiency of the 
schools. This talk should aim to point out 
where the schools need help, and what 
services, if any, are suffering from lack of 
funds, 

Certain areas of local responsibility 
should be checked, such as the following: 

At what age are children admitted to the 
public schools? How many children under five 


are in school? How many between five and 
six? 








ity 
ng: 
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What are the special provisions made for 
children under six? 


Are the elementary schools adequately 
staffed? Secondary schools? What is the aver- 
age size of classes? 

What extension of school services has the 
war brought? Are these new services to be 
retained? 

How do teachers’ salaries compare with 
those of other school systems of the same size? 
With other professional people in the city? 

What are the next steps in school support 
locally? 

How can AAUW help to set in motion the 
forces which can secure local school support 
adequate to achieve the objectives of demo- 
cratic education designed to secure the maxi- 
mum development of individual abilities and 
the best use of human resources? 

These questions are only suggestive. 
Forward-looking administrators in each 
community are now working on plans for 
the future; these plans all need to be sup- 
ported by public opinion in order to be 
put into effect. Enlarged services will call 
for increased financial support. How far 
‘an the local community go? 


(b) State Aid for Schools 

The relation between the state system 
of education and the local schools might 
be reviewed by a member particularly in- 
terested in legislation, or one who has had 
contact with the State Department of 
Education. 

All citizens should know how state laws 
affect local schools as to financial support, 
age at which children are admitted to 
school, and services available to local 
schools from the State Department of 
Education. 

In this year when a majority of state 
legislatures have been in session, numbers 
of AAUW state divisions have been work- 
ing for new state laws. These are perti- 
nent questions: 

What new legislation affecting local school 
support or equalization of educational oppor- 
tunities within the state was passed in your 
state? Any other laws which affect the welfare 
of your local schools? 

Are there any plans now being made to im- 


prove state-local relations in education in your 
state? 


What state provisions are there for equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunity within the 
state? 

What can the state do for education that the 
local community cannot do? 


How can the AAUW group in the local com- 
munity help to promote relationships between 
the state and local governments which will aid 
in achieving our ideal of democratic education? 


(c) Federal Aid to States 

In the United States education hus been 
considered a function of the state, yet 
since the earliest times the Federal Gov- 
ernment has participated through grants 
to the states for educational purposes. 
Here is a paradox that in recent years has 
caused confused thinking in some quar- 
ters. 

A member who has made a study of 
AAUW’s principle of federal aid to educa- 
tion would be equipped to discuss federal 
relations to state and local educational 
systems. This principle is worded to safe- 
guard local control at the same time pro- 
viding for federal participation through 
grants to states, administered by each 
state, not by the Federal Government. 

One of the first questions will be to ask 
where your own state stands among the 
48 states as to the guaranteeing of a de- 
sirable minimum of educational opport: 
nity for all the children and youth of cue 
state. 

Next, a comparison of your state with 
other states in the effort made in order to 
give the kind of educational opportunity 
now available: 

If your state is giving less than the average 
desirable minimum — why? 

Can your state by making a greater effort 
support a desirable minimum of educational 
opportunity for all children and youth? 


If not, how can the Federal Government 
help without unduly removing from the state 
and local communities those responsibilities 
which they should assume for the education of 
their children? 

If your state is a rich state, do you think its 
citizens would support federal aid for educa- 
tion to those states which need it? 

What can you say of the movements of 
population in support of federal aid to states? 
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The AAUW principle on federal aid to 


education specifies federal grants to states 
under conditions safeguarding state con- 
trol to equalize and extend or improve 
public education. Why are grants to states 
specified ? 

And further — 


Should equality of educational opportunity 
from state to state be guaranteed as a right of 
all citizens? 

What can we do here and now to help to 
make this guarantee effective? 


These three talks, briefly and clearly 
given, or — better still — dramatized for 
presentation, would provide an excellent 
background for a discussion of concrete 
local plans for integrating federal, state, 
and local support for the betterment of 
education in your community. 

This meeting may well be open to the 
community. ; 

Materials to help — 


Our Schools in the Post-War World. AAUW 
National Headquarters. 1944. 10 cents. 


Our Children Must Be Educated. National 

Education Association, Washington, D. C. 
Free from AAUW Headquarters. 

Federal-State Relations in Education. Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place N. W., Washington 6, D. C., or Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 16th 
Street N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 1945. 
25 cents. 

Education — Why the Federal Government 
Must Help. National Education Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. March 1945. Free 
from AAUW Headquarters. 

National Educational Inequality: Revealing 
the Facts in the Case. John K. Norton and 
Daniel R. Davies, Teachers College Record, 


Journal of the American Association of University Women 


March 1945, pp. 353-359. Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 45 cents. 


Legislation Concerning Early Childhood Edu- 
cation. Keesecker, Ward W., and Davis, 
Mary Dabney, with 1945 Supplement. 
AAUW Headquarters. 20 cents. 


Straight Thinking on Services for Children. 
Harriet Ahlers Houdlette. Reprint from 
AAUW Journat, Spring 1944. 10 cents 
from AAUW Headquarters. 


Tentative Legislative Program, Education. 
AAUW Journat. Spring 1945. pp. 156-161. 
Kit. Federal Aid to Education. AAUW Head- 


quarters. Price to be announced. 


Study 


In many branches the meeting on citi- 
zen responsibility for education in a de- 
mocracy might well grow out of the work 
of a study committee, organized at the 
beginning of the year, with a branch meet- 
ing in mind as one way of giving the 
results of its study to all members. Often- 
times the Education Committee itself 
becomes such a study committee. 


Action 


In some communities citizen responsi- 
bility for public education may be at a 
low ebb and unusual efforts will have to 
be made to move strategically from study 
to needed community action. The way in 
which action is secured differs greatly 
from community to community, but in 
every community there are those people 
whose influence can help to arouse con- 
sciousness of the need to act. Enlist their 
help — but show first that your own group 
is fully informed and ready for action. 


II, Education for Understanding the Needs of Children and Youth 


The only universal criterion of democracy and the democratic 
method is the satisfaction of the needs of human individuals, their 
welfare, development and active participation in social processes. 

— Julian Huxley 


A Branch Meeting 


“Our war children — how shall we edu- 
cate them?” Here is a pertinent topic for 
a branch meeting. 

The education of children born since 


Pearl Harbor could be used as a basis for 
arousing interest in education for all chil- 
dren and youth which shall take into ac- 
count their individual needs and abilities. 

In 1946 and 1947, Pearl Harbor chil- 
dren will begin to enter our schools as 











kindergarten and first grade pupils. These 
children know only a world of conflict; 
their lives have been disrupted through 
absence or death of fathers, and all the 
serious family dislocations which spell 
war. These children will need more than 
the ordinary school services in order to 
give them the personal security they need. 
Expressions of disturbed personality in 
young children call for child guidance 
services which have not been available 
to all elementary school children. 

In many communities, more children 
will enter school in 1946 than has been 
the case for almost ten years. These are 
some questions for each community: 


Is your community prepared to help these 
Pearl Harbor children adjust to their disturbed 
world? How many children of this war genera- 
tion does your community have? 


Are there enough good elementary school 
teachers in your school system to take care of 
the number who will be entering? 


What services are provided in your schools 
for the adjustment of young children? 

Studies of delinquency show that early 
guidance is essential to prevent teen-age 
disasters. So-called delinquency has been 
discovered as early as six and nine years 
of age in children above the average in 
intelligence. With this in mind, consider — 
' What facilities do your schools have for ex- 
tended services for children? 

What new services have been developed 
during the war? Are these to be retained? 

How can your community work with the 
state and the nation to get better education 
for the young child? (See Meeting I. A brief 
résumé of findings from this meeting could be 
given.) 

It has been proved over and over again 
by psychologists and psychiatrists that 
adult social adjustment is an adjustment 
not to the outside world but to the in- 
dividual’s early experiences. It is impor- 
tant, therefore, to plan for desirable edu- 
cational experiences early in life in order 
“to achieve the maximum development 
of individual abilities and the best use of 
human resources” for our democracy. 

Again the planning committee has the 
choice of several ways of presenting the 
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material at a meeting whose object is to 
inform and arouse citizens to the needs 
for increased community support of the 
kind of schools that will conserve and 
build human resources. 

One method could be discussion by 
three or four well-informed panel mem- 
bers, — a prominent school person, such 
as superintendent or board member, one 
person representing parents of Pearl Har- 
bor children, and a teacher who under- 
stands the problems the wartime children 
will present. 

Or a committee might be formed to 
include representatives of other organiza- 
tions whose members might be asked to 
participate in an open meeting. Members 
of this committee then would be responsi- 
ble for the meeting. 


Materials to help in planning — 
Suggestions for a Workshop Discussion. Free 


from AAUW Headquarters. 


War Children in the Schools. Free from 
AAUW Headquarters. 


See Branch Meeting under “Citizen Respon- 
sibility for Education in a Democracy”’ and 
especially references to ““Our Schools in the 
Postwar World” and “‘ Legislation Concern- 
ing Early Childhood Education” and 
Supplement. 


Study 


Every community now has its quota of 
young mothers who are finding day-to- 
day life with their children complicated by 
the added strains of war. Many of them 
are having to care for the new generation 
of “Pearl Harbor babies” without the 
help of the father’s presence, and with 
normal family living interrupted by 
changes in residence and in family in- 
come, in addition to the stress of unusual 
anxieties. Greater understanding of the 
effect of tensions on children is required, 
and sources of outside help are badly 
needed to put knowledge of child develop- 
ment at their disposal. 

It is the special responsibility of every 
AAUW group to bring together these 
anxious young mothers, and to help them 
find the guidance they are seeking. The 
branches responding to this need will be 
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rewarded by many new young faces in the 
branch — a sign of vigor and life for the 
branch itself. 

But more than this, the service in terms 
of developing human resources cannot be 
measured. The lag between scientific 
knowledge of child growth and the appli- 
cation of this knowledge in individual 
homes accounts for a great deal of human 
waste. As Dr. C. Anderson Aldrich said 
in the AAUW Journat, Winter 1945: 


We have begun to realize that many of the 
personality problems parents have been up 
against with children have come about because 
they have failed to adjust their child care to 
the newly discovered facts of growth. We have 
expected young children to behave in ways for 
which they were not yet ready.... As a 
result children have become confused, resist- 
ant, and subject to emotional storms. We call 
such children “spoiled.” They have really 
been misfitted. It is obviously we who must 
do some revamping of our methods, so that 
our child care can be based on the actual 
needs of growth rather than on arbitrary stand- 
ards we have set up for them. 


Make every effort to let the resources 
within AAUW for building an under- 
standing of young children be known to 
the community, through newspapers, an- 
nouncements in churches and at public 
meetings. Some branches have placed at- 
tractive posters in store windows to tell 
young mothers of the possibilities of child 
study groups organized around the prob- 
lems every mother must mect. Beginning 
with the edneation of its own members, 
such AAUW groups render a community 
service as well. 

Interest that starts with the young 
child, frequently continues, carrying over 
into study of the between-age child of six 
to twelve, and on into the teens. 


Action, the Test of Study 


Study in the field of child development 
cannot be divorced from the application of 
theory. Techniques of carrying forward 
both study and action must be discussed 
simultaneously. In AAUW branches, 
mothers and teachers working together in 
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the interests of children find a necessary 
give and take between study and action; 
between the home, the school, and the 
community. 

A study group establishes a nursery 
school; mothers of nursery school children 
establish a study group. A study group 
investigates the community resources in 
education for all children; the lack of op- 
portunities for children who differ from 
the average child is the motivating factor 
in a long-time study of desirable ways for 
the community to meet the needs of ex- 
ceptional children, that is, the children 
who require special educational care. The 
statewide study of delinquency mentioned 
on page 209 was made possible because 
one branch had studied children and their 
interests over a period of years. An 
AAUW group enthusiastic over the value 
to themselves of child study offers this 
opportunity to others by sharing leader- 
ship or by opening the group to others not 
members of the branch. 


Where to Begin 


Often a small group, organized to study 
certain specific problems with which the 
members are concerned at the moment, 
goes on to more systematic study of under- 
lying principles of child development and 
the philosophy of parent-child relations. 

The AAUW has a number of study 
guides designed for study of certain age 
groups. Some of these, developed by 
branch study groups, are especially in 
demand because of their practical ap- 
proach. There is always a call, too, for 
materials on such problems as habit train- 
ing, personality development, and disci- 
pline. 

For a general point of view on child de- 
velopment, and as a guide to a choice of 
where to begin to read, we suggest: 


Applying What We Know. C. Anderson 
Aldrich. AAUW Journat. Winter 1945, 
pp. 72-76. 

Other materials to help both study and action, 
available from AAUW national Headquar- 
ters — 


List of AAUW Guides in Child Study. Free. 
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Mankato’s Cooperative Nursery School. 10 
cents. 


The Rochester Minnesota Child Health 
Project. Agnes E. Myer. Free. 

Survey of Exceptional Children of School 
Age in Pennsylvania. Pittsburgh Branch. 
Free. 

Library Kit. 50 cents. 

Children of Democracy and Their Books. 15 
cents. 


Conserving Our Human Heritage. Lawrence 
Frank. Reprint from AAUW Journat, 
Spring 1944. 


Building the Future for Children and 
Youth: Next Steps Proposed by the Na- 
tional Commission on Children in War- 
time. April 1945. Free. 


Bibliographies on Child Development, Dis- 
cipline, War and the American Family, 
Mental Hygiene, etc. 5 to 15 cents each. 


Surveys 


Surveys have often proved to be a 
means through which units of AAUW may 
be of practical service in making known 
the needs of children and youth. The 
Spring 1945 JourNAL furnishes recent ex- 
amples of several: recall the opinion-find- 
ing poll on curriculum change being con- 
ducted by the Wisconsin State Division 
through invitation of the Curriculum Re- 
vision Committee of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction; and the Mich- 
igan Division’s survey, “Safeguarding 
Liberal Education in Our Secondary 
Schools,”’ being conducted in cooperation 
with the Michigan State Department of 
Education. (See Spring 1945 JouRNAL, 
pages 184-185.) What needed educational 
information or data could a committee of 
your branch secure? 

Each survey has its techniques and 
required skills, but there are various pub- 
lished aids outlining the general steps to 
be taken in making a survey. Helpful 
groundwork advice may be secured from 
Community Occupational Surveys, Voca- 
tional Division Bulletin No. 223. (Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C.; 25 cents a copy.) 

A research bulletin recently published 
by the Indiana State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction presents “A Survey Con- 
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cerning Juvenile Delinquency.” Directed 
by the AAUW State Guidance Committee, 
AAUW members gathered facts about 
juvenile delinquency from court and 
school records in six Indiana cities. The 
need for additional related studies is 
pointed out in the Indiana bulletin. No 
quarrel will be taken with that earnest 
and hopeful suggestion. 

Surveys are of course open to the ac- 
cusation that they are a subterfuge for ac- 
tion. Such charge however is seldom laid 
at the doors of AAUW, where action is 
pretty sure to follow upon fact-finding. In 
the words of our General Director, ‘Study 
and study-based action are the foundation 
of our organization, the tradition we have 
maintained, without a break in continuity, 
and the only reason for our existence.” 


Guidance Committees 


. 


An area for “study and study-based 
action” in which AAUW can render serv- 
ice both for the secondary school and the 
college or university simultaneously is the 
field of college guidance. To this service 
there is the challenge in our convention 
resolution: “The maximum development 
of individual abilities.” 

College guidance is a long-established 
program of the AAUW, but one that can 
be pursued more widely, more vigorously. 
Prewar studies of the post-high-school 
educational plans of graduates who stood 
in the top 10 per cent of their classes reveal 
that many of the ablest high school gradu- 
ates do not go on to college. How many 
girls in this top 10 per cent in your local 
high schools at the present time fail to 
continue with their formal education? For 
what reasons? Have specific opportunities 
for scholarships been called clearly to their 
attention? Do they know the career possi- 
bilities open today for which college offers 
preparation? College guidance clinics 
under school and AAUW auspices for high 
school students and their parents are a 
needed service. Suggestions may be had 
from Headquarters. 

For such guidance clinics and for college 
guidance generally, members of AAUW 
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must know trends in higher education and 
specific institution opportunities. The 
JOURNAL column on Higher Education, 
regularly followed, is one source of in- 
formation; your alumni magazines are 
another. A list of recent valuable articles 
is not feasible here, but as a suggestion, 
Vassar’s Three-Year Plan could be re- 
ported on by an alumna from the recent 
issues of the Vassar Alumnae Magazine. 
In the April 1945 number, Dr. Mabel 5. 
Newcomer writes regarding it, and in that 
same issue Dean C. Mildred Thompson 
comments, raising the question, “‘Has the 
College a Future in American Educa- 
tion?” Professional educational magazines 
and books are other resources for study. 
References to these appear in the General 
Director’s Letter in reading list suggestions. 

Realizing however that guidance must 
be interpreted broadly, taking account of 
problems beyond the educational and 
vocational, consider in what additional 
ways a guidance committee could assist 
the school counseling staff, the teachers or 
principal. Evaluate the qualifications of 
the individuals of the AAUW group for 


broadly-planned guidance work with chil- 
dren and youth; review the needs of the 
local student body as the community ob- 
serves them; familiarize yourselves with 
the objectives, program, and accomplish- 
ments of the schools. Confer with the 
appropriate member of the school per- 
sonnel for suggestions as to areas needing 
enrichment, re-enforcement, in the guid- 
ance program in which an AAUW com- 
mittee could serve. 
These are useful guidance materials: 


Education Section, General Director's Letter. 
All issues. 
AAUW publications, free from AAUW Head- 
quarters, unless stated otherwise, as follows: 
Overview for AAUW Education and Guid- 
ance Chairmen. 

Regarding Educational Guidance of Sec- 
ondary School Youth. 

Guidance Programs of AAUW Branches. 

College Guidance in Kansas City, Missouri. 

Positive Programs for Prevention of Juvenile 
Delinquency. 

The Story of the Illinois State Guidance 
Project. 60 cents from AAUW national 
Headquarters. 


III, Developing Adequate Leadership for the Continuance of Democracy 


The true measure of a democracy is the number of its leaders. . . . 


Education for leadership is . . 
genuine freedom. 


What specifically is your branch doing 
to help insure educated leadership? Are 
you working to secure “the maximum 
development of individual abilities and 
the best use of human resources” by seek- 
ing to provide the necessary educational 
opportunities for the young child? For 
youth? Are you actively encouraging col- 
lege attendance of the qualified student? 
Are you cooperating in sponsoring forums 
and adult education institutes, possibly 
with local colleges, to help equip former 
college men and women for the civic de- 
mands of democratic life? 


. a prerequisite, not a perquisite, of 


— Henry J. Carman 


The Branch Meeting 

The development of leadership must 
begin with the education of the young 
child, and carry through college. There is 
waste of human resources at each level. 
Choose the point at which the waste of 
potential leadership is most evident in 
your own community and arrange a 
branch meeting to promote more en- 
lightened attitudes or to show the need 
for action. Some of the suggestions for 
meetings under sections I and II of 
these suggestions are also applicable 
here. 
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Study and Study-Action 


Planning is in progress for postwar revi- 
sions of higher education for the better 
nurturing of potential leadership. 

Because we know the necessity of edu- 
cation for leadership, we in the American 
Association of University Women at the 
outset of the war supported the view that 
our college and university programs must 
be continued. This statement of the 
Executive Director of the Association of 
American Colleges, quoted in our own 
JOURNAL in January 1942 (page 108), 
expressed our viewpoint: 

The reservoir of educated leadership must 
be maintained for needs that will become more 
and more imperative as the crisis heightens. 
It will be even more imperative for the solu- 
tion of postwar problems, which will be liter- 
ally stupendous. 


The postwar problems seen then as 
through a glass darkly, now become 
clear; their predicted proportions were not 
exaggerated. For their solution, educated 
leadership is essential indeed. Earlier 
issues of the JouRNAL have delineated 
some of the new plans for educating lead- 
ers. The April 1945 issue tells of further 
endeavors. (See pages 181-182.) Have you 
investigated these more fully in a study 
group? Followed others? Has a branch 
study group offered the opportunity for 
thinking through your own ideas on higher 
education and comparing them with the 
ideas of others in study group discussion? 
The AAUW publication, The Higher Edu- 
cation of Women: A Guide to Alwmnae 
Discussion and Action, is available from 
Headquarters at 25 cents a copy. An ac- 
companying “‘Questionnaire for Evaluat- 
ing College Experience” may be secured 
upon request. 

Study groups will welcome the new 
U. S. Office of Education publication, 
Higher Education Looks Ahead. Part I 
shows the postwar planning activities of 
national and regional professional associa- 
tions. The AAUW is included. Part II 
gives a résumé of what colleges are doing 
in postwar planning. Part III furnishes 


the most recent bibliography on postwar 
planning in higher education. A limited 
supply of this bulletin is available for sin- 
gle copy free distribution from the Divi- 
sion of Higher Education, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C.; quantity 
orders, 10 cents a copy from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

For our present thinking and AAUW 
program-planning with regard to public 
higher education, Minnesota offers some 
stimulating suggestions. In an article in 
the Minnesota Alumnus for March 1945 
President Coffey urges a comprehensive 
survey of the system of higher education 
in Minnesota, “‘as the first step toward 
building a sound and well integrated edu- 
cational program at the college and uni- 
versity level in keeping with profound 
social changes.” 

Dr. Coffey believes that with the end of 
the war, students “will flood to the 
campuses to prepare themselves through 
education for the places they will take in 
the postwar world.” Consequently he 
feels that the all-important questions in 
planning a comprehensive program of 
publicly-supported higher education for 
Minnesota youth are: 


What are the educational needs of these young 
men and women? 

How adequately can these needs be met by 
the existing institutions of higher education? 


“But the problems that are involved 
should not be the sole concern of educa- 
tors; citizens of the state generally should 
be thinking about them,” says President 
Coffey. That is the sentence to catch the 
AAUW eye — and not only in Minnesota. 

For the development of higher educa- 
tion in all our states the questions raised 
by President Coffey are pertinent. We 
commend them to study groups. Here are 
a few of the further inquiries he suggests: 


Do we need more institutions of the type 
already being publicly supported? Or do we, 
perhaps, need new institutions? Or do the 
existing institutions merely need modification 
and strengthening’ 
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Or shall some existing institutions be changed 
in function to provide two-year educational 
programs with forms and emphasis quite dif- 
ferent from that of the traditional arts college? 
What is to be the place of junior colleges? 

A study group could contribute to for- 
ward-looking developments in _ higher 
education in your state by taking up these 
questions. As a preliminary preparation, 
find out how many institutions of higher 
education there are in your state. Of what 
types they are. Their kinds of accredita- 
tion. Their geographical location. This 
basic information is supplied in The Edu- 
cational Directory, Part III, Colleges and 
Universities, issued annually by the U. 5S. 
Office of Education. The latest issue, 
1944-45, is for sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., at 
20 cents a copy. 

Such study has its values in the individ- 
ual branch. Multiplied through the state, 
these study groups could form the com- 
mittee nuclei for a state conference such 
as was sponsored in February by the Mis- 
sissippi Division and the Mississippi State 
College for Women. This particular con- 
ference, directed to “The Higher Educa- 
tion of Women,” gained the active par- 
ticipation of the administrators from all 
institutions within the state dealing with 
the higher education of women. Summary 
of the conference thinking as developed at 
round table sessions later was circulated 
through the state. 

Sponsorship of conferences on higher 
education is one way of attracting the in- 
terest of the citizens of the state to what- 
ever particular aspects of higher education 
require public attention. 
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The Conference Workbook on Problems of 
Postwar Higher Education published by 
the U. S. Office of Education suggests 
various topics, questions, and references, 
suitable, with adaptations as may be ad- 
visable, for conferences on state or local 
scale. For example, the following: 


What is the status of buildings and instruc- 
tional equipment at present? What will be the 
requirements in the postwar period? What 
provisions should be made to insure adequate 
functional planning as to buildings and _ in- 
structional equipment? What is the likelihood 
of securing adequate funds for additional 
buildings and equipment? 


What is the relationship between a possible 
public works program and the needs of col- 
leges and universities for buildings? Relation 
to a comprehensive statewide educational 
program? 


Do you know the plans of your state 
board or department of education in re- 
gard to postwar building? A conference, 
after preparatory study, may afford these 
officials an opportunity to lay their plans 
before a group of citizens. References are 
suggested in the Conference Workbook on 
Problems of Postwar Higher Education, 
mentioned above. (Single copies may be 
secured from the Division of Higher Edu- 
cation, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; quantity orders at 10 cents 
a copy from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C.) 


Harriet AHLERS HoOuDLETTE 
Associate in Childhood Education 


HELEN M. Hosp 
Associate in Higher Education 
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INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 


To foster a world society in which individuals and nations 


may live in security, dignity, and peace, we must emphasize 
international cooperation as a practical test of domestic and 
foreign policy, and we must effectively work at the continu- 
ing task of establishing and maintaining international organi- 


zations. 


There has never been a time when the 
international program of the American 
Association of University Women was of 
more vital significance. At last we have a 
real opportunity to give practical applica- 
tion to our long-established advocacy of 
the principle of international cooperation. 
It will not suffice for us to watch closely 
the developments at San Francisco, and 
stand ready to give earnest and continuing 
support to the ratification of the Charter 
of the United Nations Organization drafted 
there. We shall need also to make sure 
that all our government’s policies, na- 
tional and international, are consistent 
with that principle. The outside world is 
anxiously watching the American Con- 
gress, wondering if we really mean to make 
effective our new international orienta- 
tion. 

What are you doing in your own branch 

-and in your own community — toward 
the achievement of the purpose set forth 
in the AAUW resolution just adopted? Are 
you informing yourself and others, so that 
you, and your town, and your representa- 
tives in Congress, know where you stand 
on the great issues of the day, and why? 
Are you giving vitality to your study pro- 
gram by taking an active part in helping 
“to foster a world society in which we 
may live in security, dignity, and peace?” 

Here are ten specific things which you 
or your branch may wish to do during the 
coming year. Do not hesitate to call upon 
Headquarters for assistance in fitting these 
ideas into your own program, or for 
more detailed bibliography or advice than 
can be included here. Use the AAUW bul- 


— Resouution, 1945 ConvENTION 


letin, Your Foreign Policy, to keep you 
informed as to the background and mean- 
ing of current developments, and as to 
the most useful new books in the field. 

1. Read and study such key documents 
as the Charter of the United Nations 
Organization, the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ments, the Constitution of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization. Help others to 
know what they are, and to understand 
the implications of full American partici- 
pation in each. The State Department has 
published a revised collection of the major 
documents from the Atlantic Charter 
through the Yalta Declarations and the 
Act of Chapultepec, called Toward the 
Peace (Publication 2298); also four useful 
study outlines on Building the Peace. 

2. Discuss these issues with your friends 
and neighbors informally, and in com- 
munity forums. Make full use of all com- 
munity gatherings and centers for such 
meetings. Help organize and train a panel 
of speakers and discussion leaders willing 
and prepared to serve local groups in your 
area. Your AAUW international relations 
study group might prepare its own mem- 
bers for such service, and might also act 
as a clearing house to mobilize the avail- 
able talent of the community. 

3. Participate in the work of local 
groups cooperating to promote the active 
membership of the United States in the 
United Nations Organization itself, and 
in other agencies established to meet 
specific international needs, such as the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, 
UNRRA, the International Bank and 
Fund, and an International Office for 
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Education and Cultural Relations. Time 
and energy are limited, for all of us, and 
our abilities, training, and experience 
should be utilized as effectively as possi- 
ble, not on the mere organizational tasks 
connected with such cooperative efforts, 
but on making the greatest contribution 
of which we are capable to the attainment 
of the common objective. 

4. Write interesting and readable letters 
to your local newspaper editor. Don’t try 
to make your letters as scholarly as a 
doctoral dissertation; be accurate in fac- 
tual statement, but do not wait for exten- 
sive research before expressing your views: 
public opinion in a democracy is made by 
laymen, not experts. State your own views 
on the crucial issues of American foreign 
policy, as simply and sincerely and con- 
vincingly as you can, and assume some 
responsibility for answering any letters- 
to-the-editor with which you disagree, 
especially all those advocating an isola- 
tionist position. 

5. Ask your local editor to start an 
“Opinion of Our Town” or a question- 
and-answer column on United Nations 
questions. If he would like assistance in 
research, or in planning a special series of 
articles on international issues, tell him 
to get in touch with the Press Department 
of the American Association for the United 
Nations, 45 East 56th Street, New York 
21, N. Y. They will also put him on their 
mailing list, to receive not only their own 
useful materials, but the valuable research 
reports of the Commission to Study the 
Organization of Peace. 

6. Let your Congressman know that 
you support the immediate creation of the 
United Nations Organization, and active 
American participation in it. Let him 
know that you are not satisfied with that, 
but that you insist on his considering the 
international effects of all the legislation 
which comes before him for action. That 
the stability of the franc or the lira or the 
pound is of concern to you, and that you 
approve of the steps taken at Bretton 
Woods to give international recognition 
to the fact that currency fluctuation 





within a single country requires some 
measure of internetioral control in the 
common interest of all of us. It has taken 
a long time to bring the nations of the 
world to that recognition, and if we gained 
no other advantage from the acceptance 
of the Bretton Woods Agreements, we 
should have taken a long step toward 
assuring Our Own economic security, and 
world peace. 

Let your Congressman know that you 
are aware that if we had not eaten point- 
free meat last summer, starving Greek and 
French and Dutch and Polish patriots 
might have survived to help rebuild their 
devastated lands. Worldwide needs for 
food and relief in the liberated areas are 
dramatizing the close connection between 
what we in America raise and produce and 
conserve — or eat and waste and destroy 
— and the possibility of saving the lives 
of millions of those whose resistance to 
Nazism has helped to preserve our own 
freedom. It is not enough to set up an 
international agency like UNRRA, unless 
so far as lies in our own power we see to it 
that such an agency is supplied with the 
goods essential to fulfill its proper func- 
tions. 

7. Help your local schools to build 
international understanding. If you have 
foreign-born groups in your community, 
you have a particularly valuable and 
challenging opportunity to work through 
the schools to dramatize international 
cooperation. Pageants stressing the con- 
tributions of other lands to our complex 
civilization can be made to carry an in- 
spiring message to the whole community. 
Essay contests on international issues can 
be sponsored locally in the high schools, or 
local students can be encouraged to par- 
ticipate in nation-wide contests of this 
sort. 

8. Suggest to your local radio station 
the inclusion of as many international 
features as possible. There are two excel- 
lent electrical transcription series available 
free of charge: “Beyond Victory” and 
“Can We Make the Victory Stick?” For 

these and other programs, consult the 
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American Association for the United Na- 
tions, or the Worldwide Broadcasting 
Company, 598 Madiséin Ave., New York 
22. Your AAUW branch might sponsor or 
conduct a “ Voice of Our Town” program, 
in which representative members of your 
own community would participate; at 
least you can suggest to your local radio 
station that they try such a program, and 
emphasize international problems in the 
discussions presented. 

9. Ask your church, library, or school 
to arrange a series of public showings of 
documentary films on the United Nations, 
and urge your local moving picture thea- 
tres to show some of the interesting com- 
mercial films produced in Russia, Great 
Britain, France, and Latin America. Lists 
of documentary films may be secured from 
New Tools for Learning, 280 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16; the Films and 
Exhibitions Department of the United 
Nations Information Office, 610 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20; and the Educa- 
tional Films Library Association, 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. Some of 
the films prepared by the Canadian Na- 
tional Film Board are particularly good. 
“Global Air Routes” gives a vivid under- 
standing of the international problem of 
commercial aviation in the postwar world; 
“The Peace Builders” is made up of 
actual scenes photographed at the various 
international conferences from the first 
Roosevelt-Churchill meeting in mid-At- 
lantic to the Crimean Conference at Yalta. 
Such films make a most provocative basis 
for group discussion. 

10. Help arrange United Nations ex- 
hibits and poster displays in store win- 
dows, libraries, and other public places. 
We in this country have scarcely begun to 
explore the potentialities in this field, 
though the OWL has found exhibits, es- 
pecially photographic ones, of tremen- 
dous importance in explaining the United 
States to the peoples of the other United 
Nations. Write to the OWI Division of 
Public Inquiries, Washington, D. C., or to 
the Films and Exhibitions Department of 
the United Nations Information Office, 
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for posters and advice on exhibit materials. 

Whether or not you are able to apply 
many of these suggestions during the 
coming year in your own community, 
every single AAUW member can at least 
assume the basic responsibility for reach- 
ing an intelligent decision on the great 
issues of American foreign policy, and 
then making her views articulate. Modern 
means of mass communication make it 
more than ever incumbent upon us to use 
our best judgment in determining such 
questions, not letting even a sense of our 
own inadequacy lead us to shirk our re- 
sponsibility. We do not have to be expert 
on all the technical details involved, any 
more than the driver of an automobile 
needs to know the technical functions of 
all parts of its complex mechanism. The 
driver’s skill, like the citizen’s, depends on 
clear vision, alertness, and good judgment, 
especially in emergencies. Accurate in- 
formation is quite easily available, and we 
have a responsibility to keep ourselves 
informed, and to correct misunderstand- 
ing or misinformation whenever we dis- 
cover it. 

But that is only the first step toward 
effective democracy. This war has brought 
home to all of us the devastating reality 
of our concern with international affairs: 
no one of us has been able to remain 
untouched by the cataclysm. Will we 
remember the lesson tomorrow, when con- 
ditions somewhere — probably not in Ger- 
many this time — give rise to some in- 
cipient menace no more terrifying than 
was the absurd little Hitler of 1933? 
Complacency may be as dangerous as 
unreasoning fear; what we must have for 
the security of the whole world is mutual 
understanding, clear-sighted and unafraid, 
based on the determination that justice 
must and shall prevail. 

In the trying days of the peace-making 
that lie ahead, let us take for our own the 
motto of the International Court at the 
Hague: “Si vis pacem, para justitiam”’ — 
If you would have peace, build justice. 

Heven Dwicut Rew 
Associate in International Education 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 


The social and economic welfare of every individual regard- 
less of sex, creed, or race underlies democratic philosophy and 
is necessary for the perpetuation of democratic government. 
Full employment in a free economy at productive jobs for all 
who are willing and able to work, a greater degree of security 
against universal hazards, improvement in community serv- 
ices and facilities, and promotion of higher levels of living are 
essential to this social and economic welfare. 

— ReEsouuTion, 1945 CONVENTION 


I. The Welfare of Every Individual 


We hold these truths to be self evident: that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain unaliena- 
ble Rights; that among these are Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of 


Happiness. 


The fuller realization of democracy for 
all individuals in our country should be 
stressed in connection with each part 
of the social studies program — employ- 
ment, security, community facilities, and 
living standards. In addition, many 
branches will want to continue with work 
and study directly focused upon the elimi- 
nation of discriminatory practices and the 
promotion of better understanding among 
diverse elements in our population. 

One of the most critical areas is that of 
racial or minority tensions. The outstand- 
ing program of the California State Divi- 
sion, which included study, individual 
participation, community education, and 
action, might be used as a basis for pro- 
grams in other states: see ““A Preface to 
Racial Understanding” in the Fall 1944 
AAUW Journat, pp. 57-58. A selected 
bibliography may be obtained free by 
writing AAUW Headquarters. 


Films and Exhibits 


An excellent introduction to a campaign 
against ignorance and prejudice would be 
a showing of the film, ““One Tenth of Our 
Nation,” 16mm., sound, three reels, rental 


— Declaration of Independence 


$4.50, New York University. The Public 
Affairs Committee, New York City, also 
has an excellent exhibit, ““The Races of 
Mankind,” — 22 panels and accompany- 
ing script, rental $30 a week plus trucking 
charges. 


Institute on Community Relations 

Many communities have made _ note- 
worthy strides in better understanding by 
means of an Institute on Community 
Relations. AAUW branches could take 
the initiative in establishing such insti- 
tutes. 

The outstanding Institute in Los Ange- 
les might be used as a model but adapted 
to local conditions. A week of educational 
conferences were held. By order of the 
Board of Supervisors of Los Angeles 
County, each department head and divi- 
sion supervisor as well as every other 
employee was required to attend at least 
one session; many voluntarily attended 
all of them. The conferences were also 
open to the general public. The program 
for the various meetings was under the 
policy direction of the Committee for 
Inter-Racial Progress, a citizens group, 



































and the American Council on Race Rela- 
tions, which sent an able field representa- 
tive to assist in the preparations. The 
actual work and detailed plans for the 
meetings, however, were carried out under 
the superintendent of schodls and a spe- 
cialist in education of minority groups in 
the public school system. 

Although the employees ranged from 
janitors, through white-collar clerks, up to 
$10,000-a-year executives, the Institute 
was conducted on the assumption that 
mere generalities would not interest or 
influence either the workers or the general 
public. The first session considered the 
application of American traditions of in- 
dividual liberty and equal rights to racial 


II. Full Employment in a Free Economy 
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relations. Panel discussants included a 
federal judge, a sheriff, the chairman of 
the Catholic Interracial Commission, and 
the secretary of the Jewish Community 
Committee. The second day’s session was 
devoted to “Science and Race,” with 
discussions of physical characteristics by 
distinguished experts. The third day was 
set aside for the subject, “‘What It Means 
to Be a Member of a Minority Group,” 
led by a panel consisting of a Filipino 
writer, a Negro author, a Mexican repre- 
sentative on the FEPC, and other mi- 
nority-group representatives. The fourth 
day was devoted to the housing problems 
of minority groups; the final day to em- 
ployment opportunities for minorities. 


Full productive employment in 4 free society is possible but it is not 
possi le without taking pains. It cannot be won by waving a financial 
wan; it is a goal that can be reached only by conscious continuous 
organization of all our productive resources under democratic con- 
trol. To win full employment and keep it, we must will the end and 
must understand and will the means. 


If we have learned from the confusion, 
problems and difficulties of this war, the 
aftermath will not be allowed to culminate 
in a social retreat on the home front such 
as took place after the last war. Now, as 
then, the question of full employment will 
be the main national problem. Our sta- 
tisticians tell us that there will be more 
workers than ever before when the war 
is ended, and that it will take about 30 
per cent less labor to produce the same 
products that we had before. They figure 
that this means that we shall have to 
produce at present prices $170,000,000,000 
in gross national products in order to get 
full employment. 

The way in which we meet this problem 
will set the tone and spirit for almost 
everything else for the first postwar years. 
The determination with which the leaders 
in education, government, industry, and 
labor are facing this major responsibility 
is an encouraging symptom of a growing 
social consciousness and a new humanism 





— Sir William Beveridge 


among Americans. But to become genu- 
inely constructive this trend must be 
widened to include a more comprehensive 
and realistic program in the communities. 

Causes and effects of unemployment 
and alternative proposals for maintaining 
full employment cannot be set out without 
the use of facts, some technical terms, and 
some close reasoning and analysis. This 
does not mean that women with good 
educational backgrounds cannot under- 
stand economic problems without special 
training in economics. It stands rather as 
one of the greatest challenges and re- 
sponsibilities for the educated woman. 
It is imperative not only that she under- 
stand for herself but also that she greatly 
increase the general knowledge and under- 
standing of our citizens in these matters. 


A Study Group 


Every branch is urged to have at least 
one study group concerned with full em- 
ployment in a free economy. Plans for an 
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educational program for the AAUW branch 
and for the whole community might grow 
out of such a study group. During the 
summer quarter, AAUW Headquarters 
will publish a pamphlet on full employ- 
ment problems which should be a helpful 
study guide and syllabus for such a course. 
The pamphlet will present the main issues, 
discuss the pros and cons of various “ solu- 
tions,” suggest a program to ensure con- 
tinuous full employment and full produc- 
tion after the war, and make specific 
suggestions for community activities. The 
“Social Studies Notes” of the summer 
issue of the General Director’s Letter con- 
tain a short list of books which members 
will find helpful in studying this most 
important postwar problem. 


The Branch Meeting 


Frequently study is undertaken by a 
small committee in preparation for a 
meeting where their findings are shared 
with the branch. A branch meeting would 
be the natural culmination of the work of 
the study group. 

These are a few of the topics for meet- 
ings that are certain to command interest: 


Two Pictures of the Future: With and Without 
Depression 


Unemployment and the Four Freedoms 


How Unemployed Resources Might Lose the 
Peace 


Why We Failed After 1918 

America’s Role in the World Economy 

Why Do the Authorities Disagree? 
Prosperity: How to Get It — How to Keep It 
Which Way Prosperity? 


Community Education 


Education of AAUW members them- 
selves is only a beginning. AAUW branches 
are increasingly making use of the knowl- 
edge gained in branch meetings and study 
groups as a basis for country-wide pro- 
grams. Often the branch meeting is open 
to the public. Or public forums, panel 
discussions, or open meetings are organ- 
ized, and press and radio utilized to focus 
attention and add to public information. 
Business men, labor leaders, government 
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officials, college faculty economists, vet- 
erans, and consumers may be called upon 
to help in presenting various viewpoints, 
but AAUW members should be prepared 
to “‘carry the ball” and to promote realis- 
tic discussion. 

Displays for the schools, the public 
library, railroad stations, or store windows 
help considerably to publicize a meeting. 
This display might include — 

Charts showing our available resources 


Books, current magazine articles, and pam- 
phlets for the general reader 

Selected bibliography of free or inexpensive 
materials 

Pictures and cartoons showing the effects of 
unemployment 

A pictorial presentation of America’s unsolved 
economic problems 


Printed charts briefly summarizing different 
proposals for meeting the problem of full em- 
ployment of resources 


A chart or display showing economic lessons 
from the past — the pattern of past wars and 
depressions 

An illustrated booklet summarizing the 
findings of the AAUW study group would 
be a good culminating activity and at the 
same time would make a useful contribu- 
tion to community education. This pam- 
phlet will be more widely used if general 
theories are applied to the community 
situation and if local problems and facts 
are emphasized. 


Study, Branch Meetings, and Educa- 
tion of the Public 


Because the problem of social security is 
complex, yet is very pressing and demands 
public understanding and action, the char- 
acteristic AAUW service of study and 
public education is of greatest value in 
this field. During the past year the pam- 
phlet, Joint Statement on Social Security by 
Agriculture, Business and Labor, together 
with a study outline and suggestions for 
community programs, was sent to all so- 
cial studies chairmen. Outgoing chairmen 
have been urged to turn these materials 
over to the new officers. Every branch 
throughout the Association is urged to 
use the outline and pamphlet as a step 





























toward developing informed judgment on 
this vital subject. Most of the techniques 
suggested under full employment might 
be used to good advantage in promoting a 
more adequate social insurance program. 


A Local Medical Care Study 


In the forefront of public controversy 
at the present time are ways and means of 
obtaining a better distribution of medical 
care. The facts show us that the problem 
has long been an acute one. It is made 





III, Improvement in Community Services and Facilities 
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doubly so, at the present time, because of 
returning soldiers. A recent AAUW pam- 
phlet, Medical Care for Everybody? by Dr. 
Maxine Sweezy (15 cents an individual 
copy), discusses the pros and cons of 
government health insurance, summarizes 
facts and figures on the national bill of 
health, gives thumbnail sketches of nu- 
merous proposals, and suggests branch 
programs. Every branch is urged to use the 
pamphlet as a basis of a medical care study 
in the community in which it is located. 


When I lately stood with a friend before the cathedral of Amiens — 
he asked me how it happens that we can no longer build such things. 
I replied: ‘Dear Alphonse, men in those days had convictions, we 
moderns have opinions and it requires something more than an 
opinion to build a community project like a Gothic cathedral.” 


No one, remembering the building boom 
that followed World War IJ, wants a repe- 
tition of the evils, social and fiscal, gen- 
erated in that dizzy epoch. Shoddy con- 
struction, wildcat finance, haphazard plan- 
ning, must be definitely ruled out. Not 
for idealistic reasons, either. It will be 
more profitable if we do the job the 
“‘planned” way. In fact, it can’t be done 
profitably any other way. 

The magnitude of the problem calls for 
the combined operations of all members of 
the community. Banker and builder, ar- 
chitect and landlord, home-owner and 
municipal official, must all join forces in 
long-range, over-all community planning. 
Without such planning, we shall slip back 
disastrously into the hit-or-miss construc- 
tion of wasteful and unattractive neigh- 
borhoods, doomed to premature blight. 
Twentieth century planning, if it is to 
have validity, must increasingly become 
an expression of democratic needs and the 
techniques of the power age. 


Study First 


What are the steps to be taken in mak- 
ing such a plan? An AAUW pamphlet, 





— Heinrich Heine 


Guide to Community Planning, will be 
published during the summer and will 
give detailed answers to this question. 
Branches interested in this aspect of the 
project will find a useful bibliography 
attached to the Community Postwar Poll 
which was sent to all branches during the 
past year. This poll or questionnaire was 
designed as a substitute for use until the 
more detailed pamphlet could be pub- 
lished. Your Stake in Community Plan- 
ning, a 28-page pamphlet just issued by 
the National Committee on Housing, New 
York City, gives concise and authoritative 
suggestions for starting and continuing 
community plans. 

In most communities there is need for 
AAUW members who will give time to 
studying the issues, who will master the 
intricacies of the local situation, study 
proposals and equip themselves to inform 
the branch and to work with other civic 
groups. 


A Branch Meeting 


After study, branches will almost cer- 
tainly want to have at least one branch 
meeting on this vital question. They will 
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want to invite to this meeting the heads 
of the city planning commission, local 
housing authority, representatives of bus- 
iness planning groups, of the Council of 
Social Agencies or other groups responsi- 
ble for welfare and health services, em- 
ployment sources and organized labor. 


Leadership 


The branch meeting might be followed 
by a city-wide conference in which all 
interested groups participate, or by a 
serics of forum discussions. If state or 
local legislation is under consideration, 
these groups will want to take part in 
public hearings. AAUW leadership in 
many communities would be useful in — 
creating a city planning commission 
establishing citizens councils 
backing the making of a master plan 
supporting funds for planning technician 


promoting program of public improvements 
for construction whenever men and materials 
are available 
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promoting programs of public service as addi- 
tional means of increasing employment and 
improving the community 


insisting upon continuous planning 


working for community integration of cities, 
villages, townships, and county in a particular 
region 


Other organizations will be concerned 
with real estate or building interests, with 
business opportunities, with technical en- 
gineering problems, or with specific serv- 
ices. As intelligent, educated lay citizens, 
AAUW members should study the issues 
and take action primarily in terms of 
the public interest. They will approach the 
problems of community living from the 
point of view of the people who live in 
the houses, use community facilities, rear 
their children in wholesome or degrading 
neighborhoods. They will also bear in 
mind the needs and interests of women in 
employment, and in community partici- 
pation. 


IV. Higher Levels of Living 


Consumption is the sole end and purpose of all production and the 
interest of the producer ought to be attended to, only so far as it may 
be necessary for promoting that of the consumer. 


Continuing the Anti-Inflation Fight 


In World War I, the peak of inflation 
did not come during the war, but in 1919 
and 1920, when controls were relaxed 
before production caught up to postwar 
demands. Likewise in this war, the price 
control achievement of the war years can 
be nullified in a few postwar months if 
vigilance and restraints are relaxed too 
soon. The pent-up demand ready to exert 
an inflationary pressure is represented by 
savings of $100 billion accumulated by 
individuals since Pearl Harbor. Deficien- 
cies in goods not produced since 1941 
amount to more than ten million automo- 
biles, refrigerators, stoves, and furnaces, 
six million washing machines and vacuum 
cleaners, over forty million radios. We 
must, therefore, continue our active pro- 
grams on behalf of price control. 


— Adam Smith 


Strengthening the Position of the 
Consumer: by Study 


In the consumer field, AAUW is in the 
vanguard of thought and understanding. 
Here the contribution of AAUW members 
will be through creative thinking and 
pioneer leadership. Members are urged to 
use the AAUW pamphlet, The Consumer 
in the Postwar Economy, by Caroline F. 
Ware (15 cents an individual copy) as a 
guide for study and action which looks 
toward promotion of the consumer’s in- 
terest in postwar economic adjustments. 
Part I of this pamphlet presents the major 
postwar problems, including both the 
problems of industrial conversion and 
transition from the wartime to a peacetime 
economy, and the central issues in the 
long-range direction which American eco- 
nomic development will take. Part II 
















discusses the status, responsibilities, ac- 
tivities, and organization of consumers. 
Part III formulates a tentative consumer 
program. If it is widely discussed, this 
tentative program should help to develop 
and crystallize consumer opinion and lead 
to the formulation of a program upon 
which there can be widespread agree- 
ment. 


Education of the Public 


Consumer information centers, con- 
sumer-retailer institutes and councils, ex- 
hibits, and displays, are useful techniques 





V. Security against Universal Hazards 
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for community education. In larger cities, 
the brancu may wish to sponsor or par- 
ticipate with other consumer organiza- 
tions in establishing a consumer clearing- 
house, for the sharing of up-to-date in- 
formation on developments affecting the 
consumer. 

Legislation which affects the consumer 
interest, both state and national, calls for 
public education. The people should be 
informed how their interests as consumers 
are affected by policies now in the making 
regarding reconversion, postwar price con- 
trol, and other questions. 


We have always known that heedless self-interest was bad morals; 
we know now that it is bad economics. 


A free economy by its nature entails a 
certain amount of fluctuation and risk. As 
a matter of fact, much of its strength and 
its very freedoms are directly related to its 
risks. But one cannot enjoy the freedoms 
of such a society without a minimum of 
economic security. Therefore the risks 
must be spread sufficiently to guarantee 
that all members of society are protected 
against the final economic disaster of go- 
ing without the bare necessities of life. 
This is what is meant by “a greater degree 
of security against universal hazards.” 
This is the function of the social insur- 
ances. 

Our present social security laws are 
inadequate: coverage is very incomplete; 
eligibility rules are complicated; benefits 
are inadequate for the lower income re- 
ceivers. Need knows no rules of eligibility 
or coverage. Protection against old age, 
illness, and economic misfortune should 


— Franklin Delano Roosevelt, Second Inaugural Address 






be recognized as a right, not a charity, 
a right each has earned through paying 
for all the social insurances in accordance 
with his ability. Benefits need to be ade- 
quate to provide a minimum sustenance 
in health and decency. Medical care should 
be available to all, but any plan adopted 
today should be sufficiently flexible to 
allow for experimentation and growth, 
and in any program of public medicine 
the value of the physician’s relationship 
to his patient must be recognized. 

How is a democracy to solve these com- 
plex problems? — Only through informed 
public opinion. A study group to get the 
facts, a branch meeting to discuss them, 
an open meeting to inform the commu- 
nity — these are means by which the 
AAUW branch can contribute to intelli- 
gent action. 

MAxINE SWEEZY 
Former Social Studies Associate 
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ECONOMIC AND LEGAL STATUS OF WOMEN 


Women in a democracy should assume responsibility and 
should be accorded the opportunity to participate fully in the 
intellectual, social, economic, and political life of the com- 
munity, state, and nation without restriction because of their 
sex or marital status. 

— RESOLUTION, 1945 CONVENTION 


This resolution states in a nutshell the _ practical to break down the subject mat- 


various objectives sought in the AAUW 
status of women program. 

How is a branch to shape a program 
that will make the resolution come alive, 
for itself and for its community? 

First of all, it will probably be found 


ter of the resolution into two parts — that 
dealing with women’s participation in the 
intellectual, social, and political life of the 
community, state, and nation, and that 
dealing with women’s participation in 
economic life. 


I. Women in Political Life 


These women whose liomes reflect imagination, taste, cultural 
knowledge, and a fine feeling for beauty . . . ask themselves, “‘ Why 
do I continue to live in comfort and beauty?” “Why is it possible 
for me to be secure?”’ They answer themselves, “It is because the 
strong arm of my government protects me. But why is it strong? 
Who makes it strong? The people. And who are the people? I am. 
Ah, but I have never been interested in government. Perhaps it is to 
my personal interest, and that of those I love, to be interested. Per- 
haps it is my duty, as a woman, to be interested.” And there you 
have it. Women who have the most to contribute to the art of citi- 
zenship, yet who have never contributed in any manner whatsoever 
before, thoughtfully, painstakingly examining themselves. 

— Eve Garrette, in A Political Handbook for Women 


Branch Meetings 

To disseminate and impress upon all 
members essential facts about the need 
for women to assume responsibility for 
government, for the conduct of public 
affairs, local, state, and national, it will be 
important to arrange a general branch 
meeting on some variation of the topic, 
“College Women and Their Citizenship 
Responsibilities” or “‘Women’s Respon- 
sibility in Government.” 

The program might follow in broad out- 
line those of the various ‘‘ White House” 
Conferences on How Women May Share 
in Government. A general address of in- 
formation and inspiration on women’s 
responsibility for government, given by 


the AAUW state or branch president, 
local college or university president, gov- 
ernor of the state, or other suitable 
speaker, may be followed by brief talks on 
women’s experience in government by 
local women who hold, or formerly held, 
appointive or elective office in the city, 
county, or state. Each would discuss how 
she was elected or appointed, how she was 
received by her colleagues and the public, 
what she accomplished in office, and 
would suggest specific things which she 
felt women should do. The meeting could 
conclude with a summary statement on 
the future of women in government, and 
with a resolution expressing the desire of 
the members to have a greater share in 
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shaping the policies of the local and state 
government. Preferably this final action 
would include some specific recommenda- 
tion, such as entrusting to a committee 
(perhaps the Status of Women Commit- 
tee) the responsibility for studying local 
conditions and for reporting back to the 
branch occasions on which it could go into 
action in improving some phase of local 
government or in supporting a qualified 
woman for public office. 

Copies of the programs used in some of 
the “White House” Conferences, and a 
list of references to material on Women’s 
Responsibility in Government which will 
be useful to those preparing to speak on 
the subject, may be obtained from AAUW 
Headquarters on request. 

Or a mecting might be patterned upon 
an extremely successful all-day conference 
arranged by the Philadelphia Branch for 
March 10, 1945, headlined as A Program 
for Women Today. The program began 
with registration at 9:00 a.m., the fee for 
the day being $2.50, including luncheon. 
The opening session began at 10 o’clock, 
with the president of the branch speaking 
on Why Hold a Conference? A principal 
address followed, by Helen Gahagan 
Douglas, Congresswoman from California. 
At 10:45 a.m. a series of round tables were 
scheduled. Subjects and speakers were: 


1. Women’s Reorientation toward Their Ob- 
ligations to the Community, — chairman, a 
branch member; leader, Dr. Margaret 
Mead, anthropologist. 

2. What the Woman Citizen Needs to Know 
about the Utilization of Federal Funds at 
the State and Local Levels, — chairman, a 
branch member; leader, Eveline Burns, 
social scientist. 

3. Educating Women for a Long Future, — 
chairman, Katharine McBride, president of 
Bryn Mawr College; leader, Constance 
Warren, president of Sarah Lawrence 
College. 

4. Political Careers for Women, — chairman, 
Mrs. John Y. Huber, Jr., president of 
the Pennsylvania Council of Republican 
Women; leader, Chase Going Woodhouse, 
Congresswoman from Connecticut. 


The luncheon session topic was Women 
in Practical Politics; the branch president 
presided, brief statements were given by 
leaders of the morning round tables; 
Eleanor Roosevelt spoke on the topic; and 
a question period followed. The afternoon 
session considered World Organization as 
a Briton Sees It. The branch president 
presided, statements were contributed by 
the round table leaders, and the main 
speaker was Michael Wright, Chancellor 
of the British Embassy. 

Advantage may be taken of a number of 
practical aids to stimulate continued in- 
terest and ultimate action on the part of 
members. During the meeting, informa- 
tion may be distributed to each person 
present about local city or county offices, 
boards, and commissions, the number of 
men and women on each, the method of 
appointment or election, etc. At the close 
of the meeting, a list of recommended 
reading may be handed to each member, 
suggesting acquaintance with such books 
as A Political Handbook for Women by 
Eve Garrette. This book contains several 
chapters suitable for use in staging as part 
of the program an “Information, Please” 
quiz on politics and government. 


Study Committees 


The branch Committee on Economic 
and Legal Status of Women could very ap- 
propriately form the study committee to 
assemble and prepare the information for 
members on local government offices, 
boards, and commissions, the numbers of 
men and women on each, the qualifica- 
tions needed, ete. The objective of such a 
compilation is of course to show whether 
women are participating adequately in 
government in the community and where 
more qualified women are obviously 
needed. One branch committee that did 
this comments that its members learned a 
lot about local conditions and the need for 
more qualified women in office! 

That there are countless things to be 
learned about local conditions, many of 
them needing to be remedied by women 
who would not countenance or endure 
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them if they really saw them and wished 
democracy to prevail, is a theme now be- 
ing vividly developed by Mrs. Eugene 
Meyer, AAUW member, in her book, 
Journey through Chaos, and in her news- 
paper columns in the Washington, D. C., 
Post. This material is suggested to study 
committees for their use. 

Assisted by branch members who are 
engaged in local social welfare work, 
juvenile court work, housing and planning 
boards, etc., a study committee can turn 
up those aspects of local public affairs 
which most need revision, and can lay 
plans for effecting a change. 

The study committee will wish to “bone 
up” on the practical side of “how to run 
for office,” what to do to get a candidate 
elected or appointed. Some references are: 


A Political Handbook for Women, by Eve 
Garrette. Doubleday, Doran and Co., Gar- 
den City, N. Y., 1944, $2.00. 

The Great Game of Politics, by Frank Kent. 
Doubleday, Doran and Co., Garden City, 
N. Y., 1935, $2.00. 

How to Run for Office, a state department 

bulletin distributed to branch chairmen by 

Mrs. George Town, Waukesha, Wisconsin, 





II. Women in Economic Life 
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state chairman on economic and legal status 
of women. 

How Poughkeepsie Helped Take the School 
Board Out of Politics, Fall 1943 AAUW 


JOURNAL, pp. 55-56. 


Action 


Support of qualified women for re- 
sponsible posts in public affairs is a part 
of the AAUW program in economic and 
legal status of women. Therefore, where 
local conditions permit, committees and 
branches should consider working actively 
to secure the appointment or election of a 
fully qualified woman. Judgment will 
need to be used as to when to refrain from 
action in cases of divided opinion and of 
unqualified candidates. But in general, 
members should face the fact that times 
have changed and that women’s organiza- 
tions should now be willing to reeommend 
for office individual women, when quali- 
fied (the emphasis being on qualified). On 
this point every branch should read and 
study again the White House Conference 
keynote address by Judge Lucy Somer- 
ville Howorth printed in the AAUW 
JOURNAL, Summer 1944. 


Women are part of the public opinion that is going to shape our 
future as it has shaped our past in the labor market. What I covet 
for us as women is that when we express that opinion it may be based 
on knowledge — knowledge of the historical development of wom- 
en’s employment position, knowledge of the factors that determine 
their course, as for example their responsibility for dependents, and 
knowledge of the relation of that course to the real interest of the 
community as a whole. That, it seems to me, is one of the particular 
obligations in which all of us have a very heavy share. 


The year’s program, if it is to bring the 
1945 Resolution fully to life, should also 
provide for a meeting and a study com- 
mittee on its second aspect, which may be 
referred to simply as ““Women in Eco- 
nomic Life.” 


Branch Meetings 


The full and free participation of women 
in the economic life of community, state, 


— Frieda S. Miller, Director, U. S. Women’s Bureau 


and nation, without restriction because of 
their sex or marital status, can be encour- 
aged by the continuous dissemination of 
the facts on women’s work, whether this 
work is in the home, in the professions, in 
business, in industry. Then in equal meas- 
ure, the facts need to be made clear on 
women’s work in relation to the national 
and world economy. The dissemination of 
facts can be well advanced through 4 
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branch meeting planned for the purpose. 
A program on Women in Economic Life 
offers an ideal opportunity for integration 
of the programs in various AAUW sub- 
ject-matter fields. A program or series of 
programs on Women in Economic Life 


could be developed along the following 


lines. 


1. The Hard Facts on Women’s Work 


The branch chairman on economic and 
legal status of women could most effec- 
tively speak here. She would give the 
picture, with statistics, of the historical 
development of women’s work, the grad- 
ual transfer of much of it from home to 
factory, the number of women in the 
labor force before Pearl Harbor, the pres- 
ent number, and the probable future 
number, also the number of women en- 
gaged in their own housework. All the 
essential facts on women’s work should 
be here, including the degree to which 
women, whether married or single, sup- 
port dependents as well as themselves. 
Almost inevitably the conclusion will fol- 
low from the facts that large numbers of 
women are necessarily a permanent part of 
the labor force; that women, as citizens of 
a democratic nation, have a fundamental 
right to choose where and how to work; 
that plans for full employment must pro- 
vide work opportunities for both men and 
women. 

Inevitably part of the picture, too, as a 
point to be stressed, is the conclusion that 
wherever a woman works, in her home 
without pay, or outside the home for pay, 
she is making her economic and social 
contribution, so that there should be no 
rivalry or jealousy, no feeling that one is 
doing more than the other, between the 
two groups. If there is such jealousy, it is 
due to ignorance, demonstrating once 
more the need for facts and more facts. 

That ““woman’s work” is confined to 
a set “place” is an idea to be consigned 
to limbo. 

References and some bulletins giving 
basic facts on this topic are available from 
Headquarters on request. 
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2. Employment Rights of Women and the 
Needs of the Home 


Women’s right to employment and the 
needs of children and the home should be 
discussed in order to clarify the interlock- 
ing factors and to make crystal clear that 
the two do not in reality conflict, but com- 
plement each other. 

The branch education chairman can 
well show how the AAUW program of 
adult education and childhood education 
stresses the responsibility of women for 
family life and the care of children, how 
it teaches what adequate care of children 
really is, and urges steps to prevent ju- 
venile delinquency. This program and the 
status of women program do not conflict, 
because always it is assumed that women 
will remember their primary duty to their 
children and will not accept outside em- 
ployment unless proper arrangements can 
be made for their home and family, except 
in cases of actual necessity. 

It is important to explore new arrange- 
ments that will permit women who wish or 
need to work outside the home to combine 
this work with adequate care of home and 
family. Among contributory solutions may 
be development of nursery schools, provi- 
sion of community household services, 
part-time work opportunities. 


3. Women’s Work and the National Economy 


The inescapable background of the na- 
tional economy in which women’s work is 
set and upon which it depends should be 
presented as an essential element of the 
facts on women’s work. The Reconversion 
Blueprint for Women formulated by the 
U.S. Women’s Bureau with the advice of 
national women’s organizations including 
the AAUW, contains as one of its parts 
the recommendation that women should 
learn more of the economic questions af- 
fecting them. 

An ideal opportunity is offered here for 
the branch social studies chairman to ex- 
plain the relation of employment oppor- 
tunities for women to a condition of full 
employment, and to discuss current plans 
for achieving full employment and the 
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factors involved. The chairman may tell 
what the Social Studies Committee is 
reading and thinking and doing on the 
subject of full employment, and how the 
Status of Women Committee may co- 
operate. 


4. Women’s Work and the World Economy 


The national economy in turn is related 
to the world economy. An index of world 
industrial output for the years 1925-29 
showed the United States producing 40 
per cent of the world total. It is estimated 
that in the early postwar years, American 
industrial output will be one-half of that 
of the whole world. — 

In other words, it is fair to say that the deci- 
sions of the United States on world economic 


policy represent in themselves alone the deci- 
sions of one-third to one-half of the whole eco- 
nomic world. Leadership is inescapable. . . . 


How well do the American people understand 
these things? Do they see the relation between 
world economic welfare and their own pros- 
pects for peace and happiness in the postwar 
world? ... What are the most important 
points that we should try to get across to peo- 
ple? I suggest three: (1) If we want real eco- 
nomic welfare in America we must manage, in 
cooperation with other nations, to establish an 
effective collective system of security against 
war and make it work; (2) We must have an 
expanding economy both in the United States 
and in the world. This means maintaining a 
high “full employment” level of prosperity in 
our own country and encouraging economic 
development both at home and abroad; (3) We 
must encourage the growth of imports into the 
United States and adapt our economy to a 
large and steady volume of imports. (Eco- 
nomic Welfare in the Postwar World, by 
Eugene Staley, Social Education, May 1945, 
pp. 197-200.) 

This topic is ideally one for presentation 
by the branch chairman on international 
relations. 


Study Committees 


There is so much meat in the above- 
suggested branch program that a status of 
women study committee can well devote 
time to a detailed study of the topics, per- 
haps in preparation for the branch meet- 
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ing. Further references may be secured 
from Headquarters. The study committee 
might bring together its main findings — 
the facts, the problems, the suggested 
solutions it considers most significant for 
women to know —in a mimeographed 
leaflet to be handed to each branch mem- 
ber at the end of the branch meeting, with 
the request that each member learn the 
chief facts therein. 


Action 

Status of women committees have a 
number of possibilities for action in their 
states and communities. They may take 
definite action to remove regulations bar- 
ring married women as teachers. They 
may take the lead or participate in a con- 
certed drive to abolish a state law dis- 
criminating against women or to achieve 
the passage of a state law providing for 
equal pay for equal work. They may join 
as active planners in the local postwar 
planning body and may in this way bring 
into existence specific provision for wom- 
en’s postwar employment opportunities. 

As a partial guide to action, the follow- 
ing list may be used: 


Women should — 


Develop their own skills as far as possible 

Re-tool their thinking and check their job 
habits in preparation for their jobs to- 
morrow 

Secure the opening to women of the benefits 
of adequate counseling, training, and re- 
training facilities 

Remove through specific action specific dis- 
criminations against women 

Take steps to see that women are paid the 
full rate for the job done (equal pay for 
equal work) 

Be active in professional organizations and 
in unions. 

Learn more of the economic questions af- 
fecting them 

Help to create an economy that will provide 
full employment for all who need to work 

Play a part in making policies related to 
their work and to American life. 

FRANCES VALIANT SPEEK 
Secretary to the Committee on the 

Economic and Legal Status of Women 




















Program Suggestions: The Arts 
THE ARTS 


The better realization of our culture demands growth in under- 


standing the arts as universal language, exploration of their 
content, meaning and function, and support of them as part 
of the undiscovered power of free speech. 


Work of the AAUW branches must be 
conceived in the purpose with which the 
Board of Directors added the arts to the 
program of the Association in 1938-39: 
the making of further contributions to the 
culture of the United States. 

Joined to this purpose is the branch re- 





— Resouution, 1945 CONVENTION 


I. Study into Action 


action, “How long will it take us to 
become really influential in the arts in our 
community?” 

To answer this question, we are going to 
begin at the end, and go backward. Re- 
ve-sing our usual sequence we start with 
action. 


The writer, using the fixative of language, seeks to outwit Time — 
for a day, a month, a generation, or a millennium. The statesman, 
using the fixative of action, seeks also to outwit Time, and mold the 


non-existent future. 


Because the arts do not logically end in 
legislation, their equivalent in action is not 
always recognized. 

The comparable element in the arts is 
that phase of development where an idea 
is expressed and externalized to such a 
degree that it is accessible to the public, 
and may go into the context of the collec- 
tive mind. A little theatre, or a children’s 
theatre with workshop, a little gallery or 
children’s art center, a children’s museum, 
an annual art institute held as part of 
American Art Week, with intensive pro- 
grams in music, dance, city planning, or 
what not, are kinds of action. 

A community survey of the total art 
forces of a town, made by a commission on 
planning which thinks in terms of con- 
tinuous study and devises particular pro- 
grams out of the over-all strategy; or the 
writing and publication of the story of 
painters, musicians, or writers, or of the 
church or domestic architecture of a state 
or a city, are research; but in these cir- 
cumstances, research finally available in 
popular terms is a kind of action. Forming 
a municipal collection of paintings or 
other objects of art — which accepts re- 
sponsibility for growth, place, publicity, 





and educational use — is a kind of action. 
“Painting Our Town,” that is, producing 
a documentary study of a community in 
1945, by painting, photography, dioramas, 
or any other method, is the externaliza- 
tion of an idea which is action. 

The providing of regular newspaper 
columns on the arts; sustained courses for 
adolescents on the history of the motion 
picture (with movies) ; the continuous con- 
duct of a hospital department of occupa- 
tional therapy and recreation through the 
arts; a long program of bringing an exhibi- 
tion to town every month during the 
school year until the habit of exhibitions 
is formed; a municipal workshop, a sales 
distribution center for local artists and 
craftsmen, a consultation bureau about 
advertising; a unique and persistent way 
of getting art to new audiences, local ex- 
hibition annuals which work out plans for 
qualitative growth — all are comparable 
fixatives of action. One exhibition, or one 
unit of anything, does not go far enough to 
be rated as action. 

A single children’s art class, taught by 
one member with money provided by the 
branch, is not action; but it may become 
so if all the members concerned cover the 
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PRACTICUM 


Writing 


Possible entries in 
annual AAUW 
Writing Project 

Sales of manuscripts for 
publication 


Design 


Crafts 


STUDY COURSES 


Literature; method; 


marketing 
**A Note for Writers” 


““Modern American Poetry” 


“Five Years of the Writing Proj- 
ect” 


“Principles of Design’ 
| “The Straight Line”’ 
““What is Modern Archi- 
tecture?” 
‘Built in the U.S.A. 1932-1944” 


Comparative data, as in crafts 


of other media, periods or 
countries 





Modeling 


Painting and drawing 


Research about local 
artists 


Making a personal col- 
lection (cartoons, 
prints, color repro- 
ductions, serigraphs) 

Visits to collections 


Survey of state resources 


“Introduction to American 
Sculpture” 

““Modern Sculpture” 

Detailed study of 


sculptors 


individual 


“Introduction to American 
Painting Today” 

“Modern French Painting” 

“Exhibitions” 


“American Print Sample” 
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ACTION 


(Community Projects) 


Publicity for civic, art, or 
other local agencies 


Conduct of high school or 
college writing contests 


Newspaper columns on arts; art 
and book criticism 


Art as Therapy 


Photography of special objects; 
exhibitions of good and bad de- 
sign in clothes, hats, ceramics, 
furniture, printing 


Crafts workshop 
Exhibitions of crafts 


Exhibitions of sculpture 


Workshop 


Renting and assembling exhibi- 
tions 


Children’s contests for college tui- 
tion in art 


Children’s Art Center 
Art Institute (1 or 2 days) 





“The Development of the Art- 
ist” 


“Breughel” 
“Goya” and “ Kollwitz” 


Little Gallery 


Illustrated monographs on local 
artists 





> 


“Building a Collection’ 


| State art education — in papers 


| and letters on Iowa, Okla- 

| homa, North Dakota, Kansas, 
Arkansas 

General Director’s Letter for Jan- 
uary 1945 


Municipal collection 


Publication of Community Art 


Surveys (AAUW) 


















available literature on children’s art, bring 
comparative data, devise aids for the more 
difficult years between the fifth and the 
eleventh grades, and somehow manage to 
incorporate the influence into the experi- 
ence of the town’s children. 

In other words, the difference between 
sponsoring a project and realizing a proj- 
ect to where it becomes action is partly 
in the length of time involved, the mastery 
of subject matter, and the cleverness 
which draws an idea along to its fullest 
development. 

The initial requirement seems to be the 
perception that the arts should not now 
be held as personal possession but ap- 
proached as social heritage; and that the 
emergence of the action phase shall be 
understood as something on the road to 
the making of public habits; it is not nec- 
essarily an institution, but at least some- 
thing regarded as established custom. 

The foregoing contains the fallacy that 
inheres in all attempts to make perfectly 
clear that which is most precious because 
of its invisible elements. It is Philistine to 
shout that people must always be doing 
something. The world is entitled to have a 
few things it does not all the time act and 
talk about. But for the purpose of illus- 
trating the fundamental theory that the 
making of art and its distribution must be 
rooted in human experience, the necessary 
allowances for too practical exaggeration 
can be made. 


II. Educational Policy 


Expression is the act of the whole man. 
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Integration 


To explain the inter-relation of the 
three phases of the program, we list in the 
accompanying chart some illustrations of 
workshop practice, study courses, and 
projects which complement each other 
and whether taken in alternation or par- 
allel, eventually make a whole. The pur- 
pose, degree of advancement, and con- 
tinuity of the project determine whether 
it may be called action. 

These units are taken from design arts 
and literature, our present chief emphases, 
but procedure for music and drama could 
follow a similar pattern. All the study 
courses listed are available except detailed 
studies of individual artists, to be com- 
piled from books and magazines. 

As will be noted, the general point of 
view is contemporary. The past appears 
often, but must finally articulate with the 
present. 

This procedure is not new. It is nothing 
but a compilation or a re-tracing of the 
steps by which the arts come to the public 
through education. It differs from nine- 
teenth century movements of the kind 
only in a little more definiteness toward a 
goal, a little more insistence that all ap- 
proaches finally merge. The person whose 
gift in practicum is above the ordinary may 
make her entire contribution in that field. 

Now for some precise and literal steps, 
most of them for the earlier stages of 
organization. 






. . . The intellect is power- 


less to express thought without the aid of the heart and liver and of 


every member. 


Of 600 branch art reports received an- 
nually, about 200 are entirely satisfactory 
in the indicated educational standard. 
Either they are plainly going somewhere, 
or inferentially they may be going some- 
where. Their scope is meticulously defined 
and they will fit into a good mosaic of 
modern education if they go on long 





enough. Perhaps 200 more go part way. 
Some things done are potentially in a 
larger relationship, others appear to be 
isolated fragments, or perhaps the ac- 
count is not written so that a reader can 
judge. The remaining 200 reports are 
likely to be unsatisfactory as adult educa- 
tion, perhaps because they do not explain 
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adequately how they fit into any art 
program. For instance, a_ three-hour 
“study course”’ in the Bible and a Christ- 
mas entertainment for members has been 
the entire work of a branch for a year. 

Working out of our experience with 
branch reports, the following are points to 
take into account. 


Negation 


The small area of negation is put at the 
beginning to get through with it: 

In subject matter, — gardening, sew- 
ing, cooking, millinery, Red Cross, book 
reviews, and first- or second-year courses 
in a foreign language are not counted as 
art in the annual summary, “Branch Art 
Reports.” Two or three meetings are 
noted as a beginning, but not counted as a 
program. 

As for time, no group is counted as offer- 
ing a study course unless the sessions con- 
sume at least eight hours during the year. 
The average length of courses is sixteen 
hours. 


General Approach 


It is difficult to estimate what good 
educational procedure for groups meeting 
voluntarily is when part of the benefit is 
from a leisurely pace and some social in- 
terest. A simple way to state it is that the 
general pattern should be that of uni- 
versity extension. Individual competence, 
community outlook, and goals stiff enough 
not to shame the college tradition are to be 
exacted. The intellectual level thus be- 
comes one which insures a profitable use 
of time. 

The pace and quantity of work is 
frankly slow. It may take four times as 
long to do something as professional work- 
ers would take, but the compensation is 
that assimilation takes place naturally and 
without strain. 

Who is to work? 

The answer is the members. We believe 
that the initiative of the branch will be 
best served if there are no outside speakers 
except for pay. This forestalls asking 
neighboring college professors to lecture 
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on “the psychology of aesthetics” or on 
“*plastics,” because they are in the vicin- 
ity and there is some unfilled time on the 
program. But it may be an excellent plan 
to call on professors and artists as con- 
sultants, just to ask whether they think 
something will work, or what the next 
steps should be. 

One of the tests of a successful local 
program is the emergence of members who 
are increasingly competent and resource- 
ful in the arts, and who have advanced 
beyond their new beginnings as adults. 


Beginning 


There is a (free) pamphlet, “How to 
Make an Art Program.” Branches have 
found that a project makes the best be- 
ginning. Some study must go with it, or 
after a little it will be starved out. 

Not too much public work can be done 
until a backlog of subject matter is ac- 
quired by a good many individuals. Haste 
will turn out like the child prodigy who is 
introduced too early as a pianist: he breaks 
because he has not enough in him to keep 
ahead of concert demands. 

It is impractical for us to suggest spe- 
cific paths, because we cannot know what 
branch opportunities may be. An outsider 
unfamiliar with the branch, the town, the 
library and art resources and the focus 
which might be germinative might by too 
much advice and argument actually pre- 
vent the emergence of the right expressive 
interests. After things are actually decided 
upon, a consultant’s view may be helpful 
in development and continuation. Any 
branch has only to write the Associate in 
Arts or her state art chairman. 

When no interest at all exists, the best 
start has been found to be Joseph Wood 
Krutch’s study course, “American Drama: 
1918-1939.” How other branches manage 
is recorded in the two pamphlets, ‘The 
Continuing City” (projects), and “‘Study 
and Practice.” The way the national pro- 
gram works is described in the latest (free) 
annual summary, “Branch Art Reports,” 
and in past and current issues of the 
General Director’s Letter and the JouRNAL; 















method in state work is suggested in the 
papers on “North Dakota,” and “Okla- 
homa,” and in the (free) open letters to 
Kansas and Arkansas. 


Method 


Branches are skillful in the use of his- 
torical material and surveys of periods — 
the extensive approach. It is recom- 
mended that this be supplemented by the 
intensive method — for instance, spend- 
ing a whole year on one to three artists. 
The AAUW course in “Biography” may 
be an aid. If intensive study selects first 
long-established artists about whom refer- 
ence and illustrative material are abun- 
dant, preparation will have been made for 
the evaluation of contemporary artists. 

Appreciation is a gift, women have a 
long history in it, in general they are more 
sensitive than men. We do not wish to 


III. The Setting of Women’s Groups in the Arts 
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talk against it, but could not this be a 
reflection of the passive role in women, not 
really the best avenue of learning? No one 
should be allowed to go on from year to 
year taking only courses in appreciation. 
Not enough comes from it. Such work 
should be held in proportion, perhaps not 
more than 10 per cent of the year’s offer- 
ing. If it gets to be more than 25 per cent, 
look out. Passivity is dangerous. 

Sponsoring and patronage, both neces- 
sary and well in their place, are dangerous 
too, when they are the only outlets. They 
must be kept in proportion or adults will 
run on their skill in organization without 
acquiring new subject matter. 

What a branch needs every September, 
more than any comfortable specifics, is a 
very cold eye, the eye of appraisal. There- 
fore, we attempt to orient ourselves and 
our work in terms of background. 





Shall the thing formed say of him that hath formed it . . . he has 


no understanding? 


Perpetual conflict goes on between 
woman’s instinct to help make a place for 
and perpetuate a good tradition in the 
arts and her passion for an eighteenth cen- 
tury teacup. On the one hand, women 
have a long history of founding and foster- 
ing institutions, clubs, and associations, 
trying to transplant culture and keep it 
alive. On the other, they are easily over- 
come with what the magazines call 
“Women’s Interests,” and are all too 
ready to turn to a vase, a rose-colored 
bead, a local child pianist, anything small 
and sweet. 

Commercial pressure on women — 
radio, newspaper, magazine — to be al- 
ways buying, perpetually matching colors, 
styles, and knowledge of the latest novel 
— has perhaps softened us. Our instincts 
in cultural aims are subject to pressure. 
They may not be as sound as that of the 
earlier women who crossed the ocean and 
the plains. 

The pioneer women knew that they had 









to do, or do without. Part of our flaccidity 
is that we live in a period of the art expert, 
and the specialist makes us afraid and 
self-conscious. We only dare to transplant 
or to buy. 


The Future 


Women who have gone to art classes 
every Wednesday morning for years until 
the war may consider what it means that a 
few critics have begun to say that the 
future of public art education lies with the 
labor unions. 

Eva Le Gallienne once remarked that 
the future of community theatres lay with 
women’s groups, but they hardly ever 
come so favorably into the zone of predic- 
tion. The bigness of the labor union, its 
wide distribution, and the fact that its 
members are new sources, are all argu- 
ments, but the psychological reasons are 
more interesting. 

The labor union when it does anything 
in the arts goes directly to the art or the 
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artist concerned. It is likely to believe that 
“the proper content of art is human ex- 
perience,” and it will turn over quite a few 
stones to hear what someone says by way 
of art about a human issue. Labor is very 
conscious of the times and will know per- 
fectly that the period after the war of 1945 
is not the period after 1919. 

We hope that labor unions may become 
the new large-scale patron — but there is 
still room for all kinds. 


History 


This is the point at which we ought to 
consider whether the long history of 
women’s groups in the arts — in some ways 
distinguished and in others heroic — has 
not some aspects of positive disadvantage 
to women now. It has been going too long 
on the aims of personal culture. It is his- 
torical to the point of inertia. It tends to 
run off into considerations of aesthetics. It 
scatters. It cares too much about objects, 
not enough about human experience. Or, 
to put it differently, it has already met 
some of the obstacles which will surely 
come to labor unions or government 
projects or any other agency, as soon as 
the freshness wears off. As one of the 
favorite leisure-class activities of the 
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United States, women’s groups in the arts 
now need another Great Awakening. 


How Long? 


Returning now to the question of “how 
long will it take us to become really influ- 
ential in the arts in our community?” It 
takes longer in the arts than in other sub- 
jects, because all the fact-finding at which 
some learning stops is only their begin- 
ning. Learning first, then distillation. 

It usually takes an artist at least ten 
years to get started, but if he is very good 
it may take forty because his own genera- 
tion will refuse the prophet. A notable 
museum director or teacher of art requires 
about fifteen years from the freshman year 
in college. 

Multiplying these figures by the right 
numbers to gauge the slower pace of vol- 
untary organizations will not give the 
answer, because places, people and stand- 
ards are different. It does not always have 
to be so long, but when it is, is not this 
something we have always read and now 
have a chance to experience? Even in first 
year Latin, the student reads: 

Vita brevis, ars longa. 
Lura Bream 
Arts Associate 










































Program Suggestions: Fellowships 


Fellowships 


To help restore intellectual life throughout the world, as 
well as to enlarge opportunities for women, AAUW fellow- 
ships assume increasing importance. 


A Branch Meeting 


Branch meetings on fellowships may be 
carried out in many ways, from a simple 
impersonation of one fellow, or the read- 
ing of a fellow’s biography obtained from 
Headquarters, to a carefully prepared pro- 
gram designed to show the whole range 
and significance of our fellowship work, 
and the philosophy that underlies it. The 
second type of program involves work for 
branch members; we commend it as a re- 
warding means of conveying an aspect of 
the AAUW program that has won the 
highest distinction. 

To carry out a well-rounded meeting on 
fellowships, four members should prepare 
well in advance to present these fellowship 
objectives: 


1. Fostering the spirit of free inquiry and en- 
couraging the search for truth. 


An outline of basic principles applied in 
awarding AAUW fellowships — and, inevi- 
tably, some discussion of the contrast between 
this purpose to support “free inquiry”’ and the 
opposite philosophy of Nazism and Fascism. 


2. Preparing American women for places of 
leadership and responsibility. 


What AAUW has done in the past for 
women scholars of this country through fel- 
lowships, and what is being done now; what 
this means for the period of demobilization. 


3. Helping women to prepare to take their places 
in the intellectual life of other nations, and to re- 
build education in countries that have suffered 
from the strain and destruction of war. 


Plans for International Study Grants (see 
pp. 241-242 of this JourNAL, and pp. 174-176 
of the Spring 1945 number). As background, 
some description, gleaned from current peri- 
odicals, of the state of education in the lib- 
erated countries and their educational needs; 
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some mention, too, of the pervasive influence 
of the Nazi concept of “women’s place” which 


needs to be combatted. ‘ 


4. Developing international understanding — 
the only sure foundation for peace. 

The role in fostering understanding that is 
played by all our AAUW awards, — Interna- 
tional Study Grants, the long-established in- 
ternational fellowships, the Latin American 
Fellowship, and the national fellowships that 
so often have enabled women of the United 
States to study abroad. 


These are only skeleton suggestions. 
Any one of the topics outlined here could 
be expanded for a whole program. De- 
veloped together, they will give branch 
members the whole broad picture of 
AAUW’s fellowship work. Where the em- 
phasis will be placed depends on the type 
of award the branch is supporting. Ma- 
terial will be prepared at Headquarters 
during the summer for branch chairmen 
to use in programs along these lines. A 
bibliography of JourNAt articles which 
may be used in preparation for the meet- 
ing is now available. 

The branch fellowship meeting will be 
immensely more effective if the spoken 
word is supplemented by visual aids, 

a chart showing the kinds of awards given, 
posters presenting work of the current 
fellows. A very attractive set of posters 
on the 1943-44 fellows has been con- 
tributed by the Winnemucca, Nevada, 
Branch, and may be secured from na- 
tional Headquarters at no cost except 
transportation. Pictures of the 1945-46 
fellows appeared in the May issue of the 
General Director’s Letter. 
Rutu Witson Tryon 
Secretary, Committee on 
Fellowship Endowment 






























































EDITORIALS 


Our Outgoing Officers 


The election of an almost new Board of 
Directors — due to an accumulation of 
expired terms of service since the 1941 
Convention — means that many of the 
officers who have contributed to AAUW’s 
distinguished record through a period of 
unprecedented emergency are now retiring 
from our national governing body. The 
Association is deeply indebted to each one 
of them for leadership in a time when 
decisions were most difficult and most 
important, and when every aspect of or- 
ganization work was made more burden- 
some by war conditions. The achieve- 
ments of the Association throughout this 
period are the finest possible tribute to 
their leadership. 

Of all the outgoing officers, Mrs. A. 
Ross Hill, Treasurer of the Association, 
had the longest record in office. Since 
1923 she had guided the Association’s 
finances. In that period the national Club- 
house was purchased and cleared of in- 
debtedness; membership increased from 


approximately 18,000 to 79,500, with a 
corresponding increase in income; and the 
Million Dollar Fellowship Fund has added 
some $800,000 to the Treasurer’s respon- 
sibilities. 

Writing for the Board of Directors, 
President Helen C. White expresses the 
sentiments of the whole Association in this 
letter to Mrs. Hill: 


We all know that it is to your wisdom and 
experience that we are indebted for the splen- 
did shape in which the Association’s affairs 
now stand. But you have done more than this 
for you have established policies that will make 
it possible for your successors to carry on with 
confidence. We shall sorely miss your personal 
contribution, and we shall be doubly grateful 
for the guidance you have laid down for us. 
For these services of lasting value and sig- 
nificance to the Association I here record the 
formal thanks of the Board and I know that 
they would all be disappointed, as I should be, 
if I closed this letter without a word of the 
warm affection in which all of us who have 
been privileged to work with you hold you. 


University Women in Foreign Affairs Posts 


As a continuation of news in recent is- 
sues of the JouRNAL about women named 
as delegates to international conferences 
and to posts of responsibility in the State 
Department realm of foreign affairs, it is 
fitting to speak of the women who have 
attended the United Nations Conference 
in San Francisco as delegates or advisers 
or consultants or staff assistants. Their 
very presence testifies to the growing part 
women are taking in the conduct of pub- 
lic affairs, and to the success of efforts of 
the AAUW and other women’s organiza- 
tions toward that end. 


The appointment of Dean Virginia C. 
Gildersleeve as a United States delegate 
—the only woman on an eight-member 
delegation — has, of course, been widely 
noted. Dean Gildersleeve took with her to 
the conference as her consultant another 
AAUW member, Lieutenant Commander 
Elizabeth Reynard, Assistant Director of 
the WAVES, who is on leave for war 
service from Barnard College, where she is 
assistant professor of English. 

Five other countries named women as 
delegates — Great Britain, China, Can- 
ada, Brazil, and the Dominican Republic. 
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Great Britain sent two women delegates, 
Miss Ellen Wilkinson, parliamentary sec- 
retary to the Minister of Home Security, 
and Miss Florence Horsbrugh, parlia- 
mentary secretary to the Ministry of 
Public Health. Both women have been in 
public affairs for many years. Due to a 
technicality, they are known as “assist- 
ant” delegates, since they do not hold 
cabinet or ambassadorial rank. 

The Chinese woman delegate was Dr. 
Wu Yi-fang, president of Ginling College 
in Chengtu, a sister college of Smith Col- 
lege. Dr. Wu, who received her B.A. de- 
gree from Ginling College and her M.A. 
and Ph.D. degrees from the University of 
Michigan, is considered China’s outstand- 
ing woman educator. A member of China’s 
People’s Political Council since its forma- 
tion in 1938, she has served as its presiding 
officer since 1940. 

The Canadian woman delegate was 
Mrs. Cora Casselman, a former school 
teacher, but since 1941 one of the Liberal 
government’s representatives in Parlia- 
ment. Educated at Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Ontario, Mrs. Casselman has 
always taken an active interest in national 
and international politics. 

Brazil sent as a delegate Dr. Bertha 
Lutz, a well known scientist in her coun- 
try, who has been chief of the Depart- 
ment of Natural History and Geology of 
the National Museum, Rio de Janeiro. 
As president of the Brazilian Federation 
for the Advancement of Women, Dr. 
Lutz was instrumental in passage of legis- 
lation giving equal suffrage rights to 
women. In 1936 she was elected to the 
Brazilian Chamber of Deputies. 

The Dominican Republic’s representa- 
tive was Miss Minerva Bernardino, head 
of the Inter-American Commission of 
Women, known for her pioneer work in 
the suffrage movement. Miss Bernardino 
was also a delegate from her country to 
the Inter-American Conference on Prob- 
lems of War and Peace at Chapultepec. 

Several countries sent women as ad- 
visers or assistants to the delegations. The 
Australian delegation included a woman 
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assistant, Mrs. Jessie Street. Present as 
adviser to the Norwegian group was Mrs. 
Aase G. Skard, former AAUW fellow and 
former president of the Norwegian Feder- 
ation of University Women, who has been 
living in Washington, D. C., since her 
family’s arrival in this country in Decem- 
ber 1940. Mrs. Skard is well known to 
many AAUW branches, to whom she has 
spoken on subjects related to child psy- 
chology and on the experience of Norway. 
Serving on the United States secretariat 
at the Conference were five women. Head- 
ing the list of four special assistants to the 
Secretary General of the United States 
delegation was Miss Dorothy Fosdick of 
the Division of International Organization 
Affairs, State Department. Present as 
technical experts were Miss Marjorie M. 
Whiteman, Dr. Esther Caukin Brunauer, 
Miss Dorothy Fosdick, Miss Marcia May- 
lott, and Mrs. Alice M. McDiarmid, all of 
the State Department. Dr. Brunauer is of 
course known to AAUW members as 
former Associate in International Educa- 
tion on the Headquarters staff. 
Forty-two civilian organizations in this 
country were invited by the State De- 
partment to send representatives to the 
San Francisco Conference as consultants. 
The AAUW was one of five women’s or- 
ganizations asked to participate in this 
way. To the Conference it sent as consult- 
ant Dr. Helen Dwight Reid, Associate in 
International Education on the Head- 
quarters Staff, and as associate represent- 
atives Dr. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, pres- 
ident emeritus of Mills College and for- 
mer president of the AAUW, and Mrs. 
Malbone Graham, AAUW Regional Vice- 
President for the South Pacific Region. 
To serve as aids to the United States 
delegation, for liaison work between the 
government and the forty-two civilian or- 
ganizations, the Director of the Office of 
Public Affairs of the State Department, 
John Dickey, named a staff of six, includ- 
ing two women,— Mrs. Ruth Bryan 
Rohde, former Minister to Denmark, and 
Dr. Emily G. Hickman, professor of his- 
tory at New Jersey College for Women 
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and chairman of the Committee for Par- 
ticipation of Women in Postwar Planning. 
A new public relations post has been cre- 
ated by the Department of State, known 
as Informational and Liaison Officer. To 
this post the Department of State has 
appointed Miss Doris Herrick Cochrane. 
Miss Cochrane has specialized for years in 
history, political science, and international 
and constitutional law, and was for the 
past two years director of legislation and 
public affairs for the National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women. 
Previously she had acted as research and 
editorial assistant for the Council of For- 
eign Relations, writing some of the sec- 
tions of that organization’s history of 
our diplomatic relations with Mexico. 
Dr. Eleanor L. Dulles, member of the 
AAUW national Committee on Fellow- 
ship Awards and a senior economist.on the 
State Department staff, has been assigned 
to Vienna for important economic and 
financial work and is now abroad. 
Darthea Speyer, Barnard 1938, is 
serving as a vice-consul at the American 
Consulate in Naples, Italy, we are told by 


Our Friends in France 


A letter from Mme. Marie O. Monod, 
Honorary President of the French As- 
sociation of University Women, written 
during the winter, reminds us anew of the 
tremendous difficulties that face our 
friends in France, and in all the occupied 
countries. We quote in part: 


Our hearts are full of friendship and we 
recognize that one must not be affected by the 
misunderstanding or lack of comprehension 
among people ignorant of our two countries, 
for they have no profound roots amongst us. 

France is terribly bled white and emptied of 
her material resources. Nor is that the most 
serious thing, even though life is materially 
harder than in the preceding winter because of 
the destruction caused by the war of liberation. 
What is still more serious is the deterioration 
of human material, physically by malnutrition 
and cold, and above all for three million men 
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the Barnard Alumnae Magazine for Feb- 
ruary. 

Another diplomatic post abroad is be- 
ing filled by Dr. Dorothy M. Sells, mem- 
ber of the Washington, D. C., AAUW 
Branch, who went from the United States 
in March 1945 to become Attaché to the 
American Legation in Berne, Switzerland, 
reporting on labor relations. Dr. Sells is 
the only woman among some thirty men 
being sent by the United States Govern- 
ment to the chief industrial centers of the 
world for this new type of diplomatic 
service. For the past several years Dr. 
Sells has been chief of the personnel sup- 
ply section of the division of transport 
personnel of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation. In that capacity she studied in 
England the ways in which women were 
meeting wartime manpower shortages in 
the transportation industry. 

Now serving as an assistant in the office 
of Under Secretary of State Joseph C. 
Grew is Frances E. Willis, for many years 
a foreign service officer. Just before the 
war Miss Willis was second secretary of 
the American Embassy in Belgium. 


by captivity; but also morally by the regime of 
lies, ruses, and equivocation under which we 
have been living. But there is complete faith in 
our restoration; our country shows so far a 
great wisdom, an immense will to understand 
and to work, and a heroic desire to take part in 
the final struggle against our enemies. We, 
therefore, all have great hope, and with the 
leader that we have we shall rise again rapidly, 
and shall not disappoint the hopes of our 
friends. ... 

We had the great joy of returning to Reid 
Hall in the month of November. The Direc- 
tress of Sévres was kind enough to put at our 
disposal the ground floor salon for our monthly 
meeting of the French University Women. 
M. Siegfried gave us a lecture on The Parties 
in France; now that we can vote at last, we 
are anxious to instruct ourselves so as to do it 
as well as possible. 




















Fellowship Awards, 1945-46 


The American Association of University Women announces the following awards 
of fellowships for 1945-46. Except as otherwise noted, the stipend is $1,500 in each 
case. All but four of the awards were made by the AAUW Fellowship Awards Com- 
mittee; the international fellowships given by Texas, Philadelphia, North New Eng- 
land, and the IFUW were awarded by the IFUW Fellowships Award Committee, 





meeting in New York City. 


NATIONAL FELLOWSHIPS 


Achievement Award ($2,500, Northwest Cen- 
tral Region) — KaTHarInE Burr BLopGert, 
research investigator, General Electric Re- 
search Laboratory, Schenectady, New York. 
Birthplace, Schenectady, New York. B.A. 1917, 
Bryn Mawr College; M.S. 1918, University of 
Chicago; Ph.D. 1926, Cambridge University, 
England; D.Sc. (honorary) Elmira College 
1939, Brown University 1942, Western College 
1942. 

The Achievement Award, presented in rec- 
ognition of distinguished achievement by a 
woman scholar, was given to Dr. Blodgett for 
her research on methods of building films 
of almost infinitesimal thickness. ‘Invisible 
glass,” which has received much notice in the 
press, was produced by Dr. Blodgett in the 
course of these researches. Her development of 
the process of depositing a non-reflecting film 
on glass has contributed to the art of applying 
such films to lenses of submarine periscopes 
and aerial cameras, thus increasing their effi- 
ciency by reducing wasteful loss of light through 
reflection. Another application of Dr. Blodg- 
ett’s work on molecular films is a gauge which 
she devised for measuring, by light reflection, 
the thickness of any transparent or semi- 
transparent substance within a range of one- 
to twenty-millionths of an inch. 


Dorothy Bridgman Atkinson Fellowship 
(Northwest Central Unit) — Rostyn Broauge 
HENNING, research assistant and student, Rad- 
cliffe College, Cambridge, Mass. Birthplace, 
Chicago, Ill. B.A. 1937, University of Chicago; 
M.A. 1943, Radcliffe College; also undergradu- 
ate study at Drake University, Des Moines, 
lowa, and Mason City (Iowa) Junior College. 

Mrs. Henning will study contemporary com- 
posers’ use of contrapuntal writing, which has 
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enjoyed a revived interest in the present era. 
Mrs. Henning writes: 


Few living composers have not at least experi- 
mented with fugal and canonic styles . . . while in 
general critics seem to be impressed by a tendency 
away from single melodies supported by accompany- 
ing harmonies to a musical structure formed by the 
interweaving of several clear and distinct lines. 


Mrs. Henning will work at Radcliffe College. 

Elizabeth Avery Colton Fellowship (South 
Atlantic Unit) — Lucite E. Busn, graduate 
student, Columbia University, New York City, 
and former teacher of art. Birthplace, Mont- 
gomery County, Kentucky. B.A. 1925, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky; M.A. 1928, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; graduate study, 
Harvard University, Middlebury College, Co- 
lumbia University, also in Italy and France. 

Miss Bush will prepare a monograph on 
Bartolo di Fredi, one of the outstanding"paint- 
ers of Siena, Italy, in the fourteenth century, 
when Siena’s cultural influences radiated over 
a large part of Europe. Her study will be sub- 
mitted as a doctoral dissertation at Columbia 
University, where she will carry on her research. 

Ellen C. Sabin Fellowship (Wisconsin State 
Unit) — Heten W. RanDALt, associate pro- 
fessor of English, Smith College, Massachu- 
setts. Birthplace, St. Johnsbury, Vermont. 
B.A. 1929, M.A. 1931, Smith College; Ph.D. 
1937, Yale University. In 1939-40 Dr. Randall 
was given leave of absence from Smith College 
to act as Dean and organize the college of 
liberal arts at Hartford Junior College. 

Dr. Randall plans to write a book on Literary 
Criticism from Addison to Coleridge: a Study in 
Eighteenth Century Philosophy of Rhetoric. Her 
study will be focused upon various theories of 
art as communication, and will include a dis- 
cussion of the psychological sources of these 
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theories and their effect upon English romanti- 
cism. She is particularly interested in the gen- 
eral trend of criticism of the times, and in the 
relationship of literary theory to the moral 
philosophies of the period. As an outgrowth of 
this study Dr. Randall expects to begin prepa- 
ration of an anthology of the best critical essays 
of the eighteenth century. She will work 
chiefly in libraries in New York. 

Florence R. Sabin Fellowship (Rocky Moun- 
tain Unit) — Lean SpiILsBera, instructor in 
English, University of Chicago. Birthplace, 
Odessa, Russia; naturalized U. S. citizen, 1928. 
B.A. 1939, M.A. 1940, University of Chicago; 
graduate study, University of Wisconsin. 

Miss Spilberg plans to complete a doctoral 
dissertation on the political writings of Joel 
Barlow, friend of Tom Paine, “Connecticut 
Wit,” and pamphileteer of the French Revolu- 
tion. It will be her purpose to clarify Barlow’s 
political theories, and particularly the rela- 
tionship of his ideas to those of such contempo- 
raries as Tom Paine and Edmund Burke. Miss 
Spilberg writes: “Barlow made a contribution 
of considerable originality to the discussion of 
such problems as those raised by the French 
Revolution, and an examination of his theories 
might be expected to throw light on the dis- 
cussion of present-day problems.” She will 
work chiefly at the University of Chicago. 


Kathryn McHale Fellowship (Indiana State 
Division) — GLapys M. Kammerer, instruc- 
tor in political science, Wellesley College, 
Mass. Birthplace, St. Louis, Missouri. B.A. 
1930, Washington University, St. Louis; M.A. 
1931, University of Wisconsin; graduate work, 
University of Chicago. 

Miss Kammerer will make a study of “‘The 
Impact of the War on Personnel Administra- 
tion in the Federal Government.” She explains: 


The government as a competitor in the labor 
market has had to adopt new techniques of recruit- 
ment, relax its standards, speed up its procedures, 
study the whole problem of job performance, 
formulate more extensive training programs, survey 
manpower utilization, and encourage the employ- 
ment of women, the handicapped, retired persons, 
and minority groups. A civil service known for its 
rigidity has had to effect flexibility. . . . New prob- 
lems of employee relations have had to be faced. 
The handling of all these problems had to be under- 
taken in a way consistent with the WMC controls 
under which industry operated. 


And, she adds: 


If we are going to continue the long-term trend 
of delegating more and more power and functions 
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through our legislative body to the executive, then it 
behooves us to examine critically the whole process 
by which our civil servants and the so-called “ex- 
perts’”’ who - minister these vast delegations of 
authority 2 selected, how trained, promoted, 
transferred " ‘e needed. 


Miss k nerer will collect data in Washing- 
ton, am e up the study at the University 
of Chica, asa_ octoral dissertation. 


Margaret M. « stin Fellowship (Southwest 
Central Unit)— turn Lee Kennepy, pro- 
fessor of Spanish, »mith College, Mass. Birth- 
place, Centervill: Texas. B.A. 1916, M.A. 
1917, University of Texas; Ph.D. 1931, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; graduate work, Uni- 
versity of Porto Rico, University of California; 
research in various European countries. 

Dr. Kennedy plans to combine fellowship re- 
search with a trip to England, where she has 
been invited to deliver a series of lectures on 
her specialty, seventeenth century drama of 
Spain, at the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. She will go from England to Spain to 
gather first-hand material on a general reform 
movement in Spain in 1617-1623, and to trace 
the relationship of this movement to the plays 
of Tirso de Molina, great Spanish dramatist 
of the time. Dr. Kennedy was awarded the 
Alice Freeman Palmer Fellowship by AAUW 
for 1937-38, and at that time did research on 
Tirso in various European countries, but was 
unable to visit Spain because of the civil war 
there. The invitation to lecture at Oxford and 
Cambridge indicates the estimate other schol- 
ars place on Dr. Kennedy’s work. 

Margaret Snell Fellowship (North Pacific 
Unit) — ExuisaspetH MiGNon, instructor in 
English, Bryn Mawr College. Birthplace, Seat- 
tle, Washington. B.A. 1939, Mills College, 
California; M.A. 1941, Ph.D. 1943, Bryn Mawr 
College, Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Mignon will continue research begun in 
1943, in the field of American dramatic and 
theatrical history, using collections in the Har- 
vard, Boston Public, and Congressional Libra- 
ries. The study will add to the knowledge of 
the rise of native American drama and acting, 
thus contributing to a fuller understanding 
of a significant part of our cultural history. 


May Treat Morrison Fellowship (South 
Pacific Unit) — Apa B. Nisset, university 
fellow, University of California, Los Angeles. 
Birthplace, Chicago, Illinois. B.A. 1929, Do- 
minican College, San Rafael, Calif.; M.A. 1939, 
University of California, Los Angeles; gradu- 
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ate study, University of California, Berkeley. 
Miss Nisbet has done college and high school 
teaching in California. 


Miss Nisbet will gather mater _s for a doc- 
toral dissertation (and ultimatel,, .e hopes, a 
book) on British comment on A ‘oa in the 
nineteenth century, tracing trené sa British 
attitudes toward the United Staté: © bevealed 


in travel accounts, politicabi»elatru.og:and lit- 
erary criticism. Her purpos«, s to clarify under- 
lying causes of Anglo-Amery an friction during 
the century. She says: 2 


The extremes of Anglopho:4ia and Anglomania 
in this country have their roots in the preceding cen- 
tury, and the examination of such roots should do 
much to... help toward a mutual respect and 
sympathy between the two countries, uncolored by 
either uncritical predilection or prejudice. 


She plans to carry on her research at various 
libraries in New England, New York, Wash- 
ington, Chicago, and Wisconsin. 


Marion Talbot Fellowship (Illinois State 
Division) — ELisaBetu Puckett, docent, Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. Birth- 
place, Chicago, Illinois. B.A. 1937, Barnard 
College, New York; M.A. 1940, New York 
University, Institute of Fine Arts; graduate 
study, University of New Mexico, University 
of Paris, Bryn Mawr College. 

Miss Puckett will study the divergent trends 
in late nineteenth century French painting, as 
they are reflected in contemporary criticism. 
She comments: 


This material provides a useful index to the art 
theory and taste of the period, giving an unusually 
comprehensive view of one of the most crucial 
periods in the history of art. The body of criticism is 
particularly valuable as it helps to explain the sources 
of the great breach between public and artist which 
became so noticeable at this time. 


The study will be carried on chiefly in 


Washington and New York. 


New York State Fellowship (New York State 
Division) — Cora HELENE Hocustew, resi- 
dent fellow and mistress of the Graduate Halls, 
Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass. Birth- 
place, Rochester, New York. B.A. 1935, Uni- 
versity of Rochester; M.A. 1936, Radcliffe 
College. 

Miss Hochstein will study the political struc- 
ture of Kenya Colony, one of Britain’s Crown 
colonies in Africa, as a contribution to an un- 
derstanding of the important problem of ad- 
ministration of colonial territories. The control 
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of a small English minority in Kenya, the sup- 
port obtained from Parliament, and actions 
now being taken toward a solution of admin- 
istrative difficulties, will be studied by Miss 
Hochstein, using materials at Harvard Uni- 
versity, New York Public Library, the Library 
of Congress, and the University of Pennsylvania 
Library. 


South Atlantic Fellowship (South Atlantic 
Unit) — Exizasetu L. Moore, professor of 
modern languages, Lincoln Memorial Univer- 
sity, Harrogate, Tennessee. Birthplace, Park- 
ersburg, West Virginia. B.A. 1919, Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College; M.A. 1922, Ohio 
State University; Ph.D. 1927, Johns Hopkins 
University. Dr. Moore has taught at Converse 
College, S. C.; St. Lawrence University, N. Y.; 
Meredith College, N. C. 

Dr. Moore will work on a book on the French 
settlers on the American frontier in the period 
1790-1850. Her study will include conditions 
in Europe from which these settlers were trying 
to escape, and descriptions of the New World 
which led them to seek refuge here; the groups 
who came, their life here in America, and the 
accounts they took back to France; and also the 
contributions of these settlers to the life of the 
region where they made their homes, and the 
legends that grew up about them. 

She will work at the New York Public 
Library and the Library of Congress. 


Vassie James Hill Fellowship (Southwest 
Central Unit) — Mixuicent B. Rex, head of 
the History Department, Madeira School, 
Greenway, Virginia. Birthplace, Waterford, 
Pennsylvania. B.A. 1924, Wellesley College; 
M.A. 1929, and residence requirements for the 
Ph.D., Columbia University, New York; grad- 
uate study, University of Maine, Pennsylvania 
State College, George Washington and Ameri- 
can Universities, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Rex will make a study of university 
representation in the British Parliament, to be 
submitted as a doctoral dissertation. From the 
time of James I, the British universities have 
had the right to elect special representatives to 
sit in the British Parliament — a unique prac- 
tice interesting as a long-established example 
of functional representation (the representa- 
tion of interests rather than localities). Miss 
Rex’s analysis of the kinds of persons selected 
and the part played by them through more 
than three centuries should throw interesting 
light on the influence of educated men in 
politics. 
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Miss Rex will use library material in New 
York and Washington. 


LATIN AMERICAN FELLOWSHIPS 


Latin American Fellowship (given from na- 
tional dues) — YoLanpA Hamuy DE Nassar, 
head of the Laboratory of Biochemistry, School 
of Chemistry and Pharmacy, University of 
Chile, and assistant in biochemistry, Dental 
School, University of Chile; since January 1945, 
visiting investigator at the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute for Medical Research, New York. Birth- 
place, Santiago, Chile. Graduate of the School 
of Chemistry and Pharmacy, University of 
Chile. 

Mrs. Nasser will study manometric tech- 
niques developed by Dr. Van Slyke of the 
Rockefeller Institute for determination of the 
biochemical components of organic fluids, and 
will also study the physiology of the kidneys 
and modern tests of the functions of the kid- 
neys. The manometric techniques are rela- 
tively new, and represent a great improvement 
in laboratory procedures. Mrs. Nassar wishes 
to master them for research and diagnosis of 
disease in the laboratories with which she is 
connected in Chile. She will work at the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research under the 
direction of Dr. Van Slyke. 


Pan American Fellowship (South Bend, Indi- 
ana, Branch) — Emma Moser Mateos, in- 
structor in geography and history, Institute of 
Havana. Birthplace, Argentina (came to Cuba 
at the age of three). B.A., B.Sc. 1937, Institute 
of Havana; Ph.D. 1944, University of Havana. 

Dr. Méser Mateos will come to this country 
to study economic geography, particularly in 
relation to economic problems of the Latin 
American countries. She has published a num- 
ber of economic studies. Her monograph on 
Cuban fisheries won the national prize of the 
Cuban Geographical Society. Other subjects 
of her publications include: economic organi- 
zation and problems of Cuba; tourist trade; 
agriculture; the cattle industry in Cuba; to- 
bacco; mining in Cuba; the sponge industry 
and trade (translated into English). 


INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIPS 


Aurelia Henry Reinhardt Fellowship (South 
Pacific Unit) — Rosemary Go.pie, Victoria, 
Australia. Birthplace, Manly, New South 
Wales, Australia. M.A. 1943, University of 
Sydney, New South Wales; graduate study, 
the Sorbonne, Paris. Miss Goldie will continue 
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a study of the idea of heroism considered to 
be essentially French; the origins and growth 
of this idea in French literature, and its sig- 
nificance in the thought and literature of 
France. She will work at the Sorbonne, if pos- 
sible, or at the University of Oxford. 


Helen Marr Kirby Fellowship (Texas State 
Division) — GwENETH WHITTERIDGE. Birth- 
place, London, England. B.A., M.A., Ph.D. 
1933-36, Oxford University. 

Dr. Whitteridge will prepare an edition of 
the Guillarme de Louis section of the Roman de 
la Rose. She has already done a good deal of 
research in medieval MSS, and is regarded as 
an authority on some of the problems of 
Arthurian literature. Her text commentary on 
Book XIX of Malory is now in press, also an 
edition of the Guillarme de Louis section of 
the Roman de la Rose from the Earl of Craw- 
ford’s MS. A number of other Arthurian stud- 
ies by Dr. Whitteridge have been published, 
and the Committee on Selections of the British 
Federation of University Women, in recom- 
mending her candidacy, wrote: “The fact that 
she has two works in the press is, in this coun- 
try at this time, a tribute to their worth. The 
shortage of paper is such as to prohibit publica- 
tion of almost all learned works.” 

Dr. Whitteridge will work at Oxford and 
Paris, and when possible will visit other Euro- 
pean libraries that contain MSS of the Roman 
de la Rose. 


Marion Reilly Grant-in-Aid ($500; Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, Branch) — IncEGarD 
SuweE, lycée professor of French, Stockholm, 
Sweden. Birthplace, Ostersund, Sweden. Ph.D. 
1943, University of Upsalla, Sweden. 

Dr. Suwe proposes to prepare for publication 
a second volume of her edition of the long poem, 
La Vida de Sant Honorat, from early Provencal 
texts dating back to 1300 a.p. The first volume, 
already published, includes an analysis of the 
texts, a study of the language of the poem, and 
some 4,000 of the 10,000 verses. The second 
volume will continue to the end of the legend, 
provide a complete glossary, and studies on the 
author and the sources of the legend. One 
scholar in the field writes that this “enormous 
work” will be “greeted with joy by all the 
romanticists.” 

Dr. Suwe wil! work at libraries in France and 
at the University of Upsalla. 


Mary FE. Woolley Fellowship (North New 
England Unit)—Pim0oo Nanavutry, lec- 
turer in English, Wilson College, Bombay, 
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India. Birthplace, Bombay, India. B.A. 1936, 
M.Litt. 1938, M.A. 1941, University of Cam- 
bridge, England. 

Miss Nanavutty will complete a study of 
“Some Eastern Influences on William Blake’s 
Prophetic Books,” working at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. Miss Nanavutty, with F. A. 
Bode, translated and edited “The Gathas of 
Zarathushtra,” shortly to be published in the 
Wisdom of the East Series by John Murray of 
London. 


HE proposal that AAUW raise funds to 
Tite women of the liberated countries 
to this country to study has met with in- 
stant and generous response. As announced 
in the Spring JourNAL, the Fellowship 
Endowment Committee, the Fellowship 
Awards Committee, and the national 
Board of Directors recommend this proj- 
ect to all AAUW groups not committed to 
other approved and established fellowship 
endeavors. 


Funps In Hanpb 


When the plan was announced, it was 
hardly expected that funds could be re- 
ceived before next fall. But realizing the 
need and the advantages of making this 
generous gesture promptly, several groups 
acted to make funds available immedi- 
ately. 

Towa had foreseen the need, and before 
the appeal for International Study Grants 
was made had raised $500 designated for 
an international grant, in addition to the 
usual contribution of Iowa branches to the 
Northwest Central Region’s Achievement 
Award. 

Indiana had also voted a year ago to 
raise an international award — of $1500 
—and to supplement the income on the 
Kathryn McHale Fellowship endowment 
in order to maintain the $1500 stipend. 
The amount raised provided for these 
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IFUW International (contributed by the 
International Federation of University Women) 
— Emmy F. M. Strerpnenson, Melbourne, 
Australia. Birthplace, Launceston, Tasmania, 
Australia. B.S. 1939 and M.S. 1940, University 
of Melbourne. 

Miss Stephenson plans to carry out an in- 
vestigation of the compounds which inhibit 
cancer. If possible, she will work in Glasgow, 
or at the Royal Cancer Hospital in London. 





commitments, with approximately $1000 
to spare, and that balance has been desig- 
nated to be awarded at the discretion of 
the Awards Committee. 

The South Pacific Region, on r&eiving 
news of the International Study Grant 
plan, promptly voted $1500 for this pur- 
pose from its fellowship reserve fund. 

Ohio’s goal for 1944-45 was completion 
of its $40,000 international fellowship en- 
dowment. Contributions exceeded the nec- 
essary sum by $1000, which will be offered 
as an International Study Grant. 

The South Atlantic Region states are vot- 
ing on a plan to support the International 
Grants. Returns so far indicate that some 
of this year’s contributions will be assigned 
immediately to the emergency grants, and 
that the Region generally will support 
them in the coming year. 

The Southwest Central Region has voted 
to give an International Study Grant of 
$1500 from its reserve fund. 


Tue Future 


Some state divisions are in the process 
of voting on the International Study 
Grant proposal for next year as this 
JOURNAL goes to press. So far, these grdups 
have reported their decision to raise in- 
ternational grants: the states of the North- 
west Central Region, the South Pacific 
Region (Nevada reports $1,000 already 
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raised), and the Southwest Central Re- 

. - Da saylure ae swrea *hiladelphi 
gion; Pennsylvania (except Philadelphia, 
which is increasing the endowment of its 
international award), Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Indiana, Maryland, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, and West Virginia. 


IMMEDIATE PLANS 


With funds thus promptly placed at 
their disposal, the Fellowship Awards 
Committee has taken steps to find suitable 
candidates and bring them to this country 
as soon as possible. Chances for trans- 
portation in time for the fall college terms 
are not too favorable, but every effort will 
be made to hasten the coming of the suc- 
cessful candidates. 

The State Department is now assigning 
cultural relations attachés to United States 
Embassies in Europe, and we are assured 
that the cultural relations offices will help 
us in disseminating news of these AAUW 
awards, forwarding applications, and fa- 
cilitating necessary arrangements. 

The Awards Committee will look to the 
federations of university women in the 
liberated countries for recommendations 
for these awards, but in the present emer 
gency period the committee will also give 
consideration to recommendations from 
other dependable persons. 


Wuat anp How 


A number of questions have come in 
about this new AAUW project — “new” 
only in the sense that it gives new form 
to our old concern for the intellectual life 
of women, and for the building of interna- 
tional understanding. 

Here are some of the inquiries received: 

W hat is the size of the study grants? — No 
fixed amount has been set. Contributions 
of any size will be welcome. Contributions 
of $500 or more may be named by the 
donors. 


How can a student manage on $500? — 
Students’ expenses will vary. Some may 
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be able to pay part of their expenses, and 
we hope that some of the colleges will give 
tuition and perhaps room and _ board. 
More than one grant will be given to a 
student if necessary. 


How long are we asked to work for these 
grants? — The Endowment Committee re- 
gards this as a temporary emergency 
project, probably desirable for several 
years. 

Are International Study Grants supposed 
to take the place of fellowship work now 
under way? — A unit that has not com- 
pleted its $40,000 endowment under the 
Million Dollar Fellowship Fund will con- 
tinue to devote its efforts to reaching that 
goal. For units that have reached the 
$40,000, the first obligation is to con- 
tribute a stipend supplement to maintain 
their award at $1,500; present income 
rates do not yield that amount. Some have 
established other awards since reaching 
$40,000; these units are not asked to 
abandon their established projects, but 
they may find it possible to make addi- 
tional contributions to International Study 
Grants. 

Are we forgetting our own women schol- 
ars? — We shall have at least fourteen na- 
tional fellowships to be awarded next year, 
and this number will be increased by the 
six units that are now offering their na- 
tional fellowships biennially and working 
hard to reach $40,000 and an annual 
award. Also, several Crusade National 
Fellowships have been held in abeyance 
against the time when our applications re- 
flect the return of our women scholars 
from war work to study and research. If 
any group that is making new plans pre- 
fers to work for a national grant to meet 
the needs of the period of demobilization, 
the Endowment Committee will approve, 
but the committee is emphasizing Interna- 
tional Study Grants now as the greatest 
need. 









Branch Convention Meetings 


As this JouRNAL goes to press, there has 
not been time to assemble enough reports 
on branci: convention meetings to give a 
nation-wide picture of AAUW’s 1945 con- 
vention-without-travel. But already let- 
ters, programs, and newspaper publicity 
are coming in, describing meetings that 
cannot fail to give new vitality to AAUW 
work in the coming year. 

One thing is evident: the influence of 
the 1945 Convention will be felt far be- 
yond the immediate branch meetings. A 
few selections from reports received illus- 
trate the continuing influence of the con- 
vention programs. 

Butler, Pennsylvania had representa- 
tives of ten other women’s organizations 
at afternoon and evening convention ses- 
sions. The transcribed panel discussion 
was followed by a forty-five minute dis- 
cussion by local members and guests: two 
teachers, a high school senior, a member 
of the State Department of Public In- 
struction, a homemaker, the county super- 
visor of special education, the director of 
the community center for Negroes, and 
the secretary of the YWCA. Several im- 
portant measures came out of the panel 
discussion; after further deliberation at an 
executive board meeting these suggestions 
are to be presented before various wom- 
en’s organizations. The branch has been 
asked to lend the records of convention 
speeches for a workshop course in Home 
and Family Living at Pennsylvania State 
College, and for a conference of school 
superintendents, high school principals, 
and supervisors. 

The Iowa University Radio Station 
broadeast the recordings for the branch 
meeting and the public as well. 

Ithaca, New York, had Freda Kirch- 
wey’s speech and the panel discussion 
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broadcast over the local radio station the 
Sunday following the meeting. 

At the Casper, Wyoming “Convention 
Meeting” the pictures of the speakers 
who gave the recorded talks were thrown 
on a screen from the Script of the talks, 
and something told about each one before 
the records were played. 

At Oneonta, New York, the husband of 
one of the members “immediately com- 
mandeered the records” for use in his 
college classes on child development. 
“There was too much very excellent 
material in them not to share with others 
in this process of democratic living.” In 
this branch, too, “the branch members 
participated as well as listening.” 

In Kalamazoo, Michigan, five members 
of the branch gave a panel discussion so 
excellent that it was recorded, and copies 
will be made available to other branches. 
“It was up to the standard of the national 
panel,” writes the state president, “and 
offers a remarkably fine pattern for 
branches to ‘find’ themselves in the work 
of the community.” 

Branches that have not already used the 
records issued by Headquarters may per- 
haps be able to secure them from other 
branches. 

Statements on the role of organized uni- 
versity women in the community are 
reaching Headquarters with every mail. 
They are so thoughtful and so thought- 
provoking that we are realizing how rash 
the promise was to publish the “best” in 
the JouRNAL. We will share as many as 
the paper shortage and the pressure on 
JOURNAL space will permit; and it already 
is clear that the process of formulating the 
statements has led to a richer and more 
vital conception of what the branch can 
mean to the community in meeting the 
challenge of our times. 
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New Committee Chairmen 


Two new chairmen of national commit- 
tees have been appointed to take the 
places of chairmen who had served the 
maximum term permitted by the By-laws. 

Dr. Mabel Newcomer, head of the De- 
partment of Economics, Sociology, and 
Anthropology at Vassar College, succeeds 
Dr. Caroline F. Ware, able and vigorous 
chairman of the Social Studies Commit- 
tee, who is recognized as one of this coun- 
try’s outstanding experts on consumer 
problems. Dr. Newcomer was one of 
twelve delegates to the Bretton Woods 
Conference, and has been serving as an 
adviser on New York State taxes, and also 
to the Federal Treasury Department on 
tax publicity. She has been a member of 
the AAUW Social Studies Committee. 

Dr. Louise Pearce, of the staff of the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search, Princeton, New Jersey, has been 
appointed chairman of the Committee on 
International Relations. She succeeds Dr. 
Alzada Comstock, whose sound knowledge 
of international economics has been a 
valued asset in our international program. 
Dr. Pearce’s research has taken her all 
over the world; she has taught in Peiping 
and conducted the African Sleeping Sick- 
ness Mission in the Belgian Congo, for 
which she was awarded the Belgian Order 
of the Crown. Dr. Pearce has been serving 
as chairman of the American section of the 
IFUW Fellowships Award Committee. 
During the European war, while it was 
impossible for members from other areas 
to meet, this section made the interna- 
tional awards. 


Dr. Sweezy Resigns 


It is with great regret that we announce 
that Dr. Maxine Sweezy, who came to the 
Headquarters staff a year ago as Social 
Studies Associate, has resigned in order to 
join her husband, now in Philadelphia. 
The many members who in this short time 
have come to know Dr. Sweezy’s skill in 
presenting facts and interpreting their 
significance and her ability to bring large 
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problems to the level of community ac- 
tion, will appreciate the loss her resigna- 
tion means to the Association. 

As this notice was being written, a letter 
from one of the western branches came to 
the editor’s desk which conveys better 
than any formal valedictory something of 
the valuable service which Dr. Sweezy has 
rendered the Association. The writer, re- 
ferring to the bulletin on full employment 
which Dr. Sweezy is now preparing, says: 

If it is to be of the type of your bulletin, 
Medical Care for Everybody? it will surely be 
worthwhile. This booklet was immediately put 
into use by the Salt Lake Branch, and with the 
aid of the articles suggested for further reading 
has been the material for two months’ study. 
You seem to have the faculty of putting 
deadly facts and scientific material into a form 
which is striking and comprehensible. After all, 
even though our organization is made up of 
university graduates, we have to admit that 
many of our members have to be stimulated to 
further study, and attractive material from 
Headquarters in popular form is part of that 
stimulus. 

Dr. Sweezy’s successor has not yet been 
appointed. 


Virginia C. Gildersleeve Fellowship 


The Spring JourNAL carried a brief 
news flash of the wonderful achievement 
of the New York City Branch in bringing 
its fellowship from less than $5,000 to 
more than $30,000, in the brief interval 
between Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve’s 
appointment as delegate to the United 
Nations Conference and her departure for 
San Francisco. Since that item appeared, 
pledges and contributions have reached 
$40,000. 

The chairman of the Fellowship Com- 
mittee of the branch, Mrs. Charles War- 
ren, whose tireless efforts contributed so 
much to this extraordinary record, in May 
reported the details of the story: 

During the last two months, the fellowship 
of the New York City Branch has been estab- 
lished with an almost complete endowment of 
$40,000, pledged or in hand, and designated 


the Virginia C. Gildersleeve International 
Fellowship of AAUW. 















Starting with a fund of $5,000 which had 
been raised in the course of seventeen years by 
the New York City Branch, more than $33,000 
have been added through the efforts of a spe- 
cial committee, including Mrs. Ogden Reid, 
Miss Dorothy F. Leet, Mrs. Alfred F. Hess, 
and Mrs. Charles Warren. The individual 
contributions were large ones, and were given 
by members of AAUW and many other citi- 
zens of New York as an expression of their 
admiration and affection for Dean Gilder- 
sleeve, and their enthusiasm over her appoint- 
ment by the late President Roosevelt as a 
delegate to the United Nations Conference. 

There were four memorial gifts of $1,000 
each, from Mr. Bartlett Arkell in memory of 
Judge Gildersleeve, from Mr. Ogden Reid in 
memory of Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, from Miss 
Mabel Choate in memory of Mrs. Joseph 
Choate, and one in memory of Mr. Dave 
Hennen Morris. 

Other gifts of $1,000 or more were received 
from Mr. Winthrop Aldrich, Mrs. Frank 
Altschul, Mr. Bernard Baruch, Miss Mabel 
Choate, Mrs. Alfred F. Hess, Mrs. Elon Hunt- 
ington Hooker, Mrs. Adam Leroy Jones, Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas W. Lamont, Mrs. Eugene 
Meyer, Mrs. Gerrish Milliken, Milbank Foun- 
dation, New York Foundation, Mrs. Harold 
Pratt, Mrs. Ogden Reid, Miss Ruth Richards, 
Mrs. Arthur Hays Sulzberger, Miss Ruth 
Twombly, Mr. Thomas J. Watson. 

Gifts of $500 came from Mrs. Irving Berlin, 
Mr. Marcellus Hartley Dodge, Mr. Walter D. 
Fletcher, Mrs. Bernard Gimbel, Mrs. Stanhope 
Nixon, Mr. Herbert Satterlee. 

The Faculty of Barnard College, unsolicited, 
raised over $200 for the fellowship. 


As the New York City Branch Bulletin 


says: 


There can be no more fitting tribute to Dean 
Gildersleeve than the establishment of an 
international fellowship, for it has long been 
her belief that one of the most important ways 
to bring about understanding between nations 
is through the exchange of scholars. This belief 
is one of the major principles behind the na- 
tional fellowship movement of AAUW, and 
our endowment of an international fellowship 
cannot but find approval among university 
women everywhere. 


It should be noted that the fellowship 
chairman, Mrs. Charles Warren (Kath- 


erine Brehme), was herself an AAUW fel- 
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low in 1938-39. And no account of New 
York City’s fellowship would be complete 
without mention of Mrs. Thomas Evans, 
outgoing president and former fellowship 
chairman, whose insight into the signifi- 
cance of the fellowship and confidence in 
its completion were considerable factors in 
sustaining this ambitious venture through 
the hard going of previous years. 


Five More Units Reach 
Fellowship Goals 


Another extraordinary chapter in fel- 
lowship history was written by the Texas 
Division, which has just completed its 
$40,000 endowment. When the state con- 
vention met in April 1945, the state had 
already raised a generous fellowship con- 
tribution, which brought their endowment 
within $4,000 of its goal. The state Board 
suggested that certain sums in the state 
treasury, including a $700 bond due to 
mature, could be assigned to fellowships 
to complete the endowment if the branches 
wished to add to their already generous 
contributions for the year. Branch dele- 
gates enthusiastically endorsed the pro- 
posal; their branches backed them up 
with the additional contributions, and a 
total of $7,435 (nearly three times the 
Texas contribution last year) was raised, 
completing the endowment of the Helen 
Marr Kirby International Fellowship. 

Another international fellowship was 
added to the list of annual awards by 
Ohio, which also reached its $40,000 goal. 
These units and the whole Association feel 
special pride in the completion of these 
international endowments at this time, 
when practical steps toward international 
understanding are so much needed. 

The Pennsylvania-Delaware Unit also 
reached $40,000, providing a welcome ad- 
dition to our endowed annual fellowships 
for women of this country. 

Two units, the Southeast Central and 
New Jersey, have reached $30,000, thus 
making their awards — both national — 
available biennially. These grants will help 
to meet the increase in applications which 
is expected as war demands are lessened. 
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Details of fellowship contributions for 
the whole country will be given in the Fall 
JOURNAL. 


Fight against Inflation 


Twenty-two organizations, of which 
AAUW was one, joined in asking organ- 
ized groups and individual citizens to 
make the week of June 10-17 “Fight In- 
flation Week.” During this week the peo- 
ple of every community were asked to tell 
their Congressmen that the Price Control 
Act must be renewed without inflationary 
amendments, and with sufficient appro- 
priations to enable OPA to fight the black 
market. 

The fight against inflation was urged, 
not only for the sake of consumers, but to 
keep faith with our fighting men, in order 
that they should not come back to find 
their families victimized and their. own 
future jeopardized by soaring prices, black 
markets, and depreciated currency. 

When the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee held hearings on exten- 
sion of the Price Control Act, a statement 
was presented for AAUW urging ex- 
tension of the Act for at least eighteen 
months, without crippling amendments. 
AAUW further recommended sufficient 
enforcement personnel for OPA, and 
asked that the Price Control Act be 
amended not only to omit the provisions 
which now limit the use of standards and 
labels, but also — 


to direct the Price Administrator to set prices 
in terms of quality specifications, adapting 
existing standards wherever available and use- 
ful, developing standards for the products 
where no standards now exist, and using basic 
specifications where standards cannot be 
quickly developed or are not feasible. 

At a conference of Congresswomen in- 
terested in supporting and strengthening 
OPA the AAUW was represented, and 
again at a meeting of a group of Congress- 
men concerned with protecting consumer 
interests. 

At all of these meetings it was evident 
that letters from home are the most potent 
influence that can be brought to bear on 
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our legislators. AAUW members have sent 
many of them to offset the terrific pres- 
sure that has come from certain groups 
that have sought to weaken the OPA; as 
this is written the outcome is in doubt. 


Orchid from OPA 


When AAUW writes letters about OPA, 
that is probably no longer news. But when 
OPA writes a letter about AAUW, that’s 
different. And when it’s such a letter as 
the one addressed to AAUW members 
from the Spokane District Office of the 
OPA on May 24, we think every AAUW 
member will want to read it. In fact, the 
same letter, thought but as yet not put 
to paper, probably is in the minds of 
many harried OPA officials all over the 
country who have found their hands up- 
held by the intelligent support of AAUW 
groups. 

To quote from the letter of the Spokane 
office: 

The cooperation of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women has been greatly 
appreciated by the Spokane Office of Price 
Administration the past two years. The Spo- 
kane Branch has taken the lead among wom- 
en’s groups in fighting inflation and supporting 
the rationing of commodities made scarce by 
the demands of war. . . . Its members are 
among the best informed in the city on prob- 
lems of economic stabilization. Branches in 
other communities in eastern Washington and 
Northern Idaho have given full cooperation to 
OPA in its responsibilities as a War Agency. 


Here and now the Spokane District Office of 
Price Administration wishes to go on record as 
grateful for the intelligent support of AAUW, 
and appreciative of the efforts which have 
brought understanding of our objectives to the 
women of this district. 


We Ask Food for Our Allies 


AAUW members will be glad to know 
that their Association has spoken out in 
behalf of a generous policy of sending food 
to our allies. The AAUW, with twenty- 
one other organizations, on April 21 sent a 
letter to President Truman, asking that 
the United States fulfill its promises of 


















food to relieve hunger in the liberated 
countries. The letter stated: 


We have been deeply distressed by the re- 
ports that UNRRA has been unable to secure 
the foods it has sought to buy to supplement 
starvation diets abroad. Though individuals 
among us may have been inconvenienced by 
difficulties in finding the foods we prefer, we all 
know that we are well fed while the children 
of our allies are stunted by prolonged mal- 
nutrition. . .. 

For the sake of the future peace and security 
of this nation and of the world, we ask you to 
see to it that our food commitments abroad are 
faithfully kept. 


President Truman replied that he was 
greatly encouraged by this expression 
from the organizations. “‘ Backed by such 
spontaneous popular expression we must 
and can find a way to accomplish their 
desires to share their food with others so 
badly in need.” 


Ideas in Pamphlets 


Archibald MacLeish, when he was Li- 
brarian of Congress, told a press confer- 
ence that the ideas and real thinking of 
this age are recorded to a large extent not 
in books but in pamphlets. 

We agree. And AAUW pamphlets not 
only record, but stimulate, ideas and 
thinking. We commend these recent ones: 


Monetary Plans for the United Nations. A lay- 
man’s guide to proposals of the International 
Monetary Conference at Bretton Woods, 
by Mabel Newcomer, member of the U. S. 
delegation and recently appointed chairman 
of the AAUW Social Studies Committee. 
This pamphlet has been so popular that two 
reprintings have been necessary. (Price 15 
cents.) 

Consumers in the Postwar Economy. A discus- 
sion of the fundamental questions of the role 
of the consumer in a democracy and how our 
peacetime economy can better serve the 
needs of all of us. By Caroline F. Ware, who 
has just completed her third two-year term 
as chairman of the AAUW Social Studies 
Committee. (Price 15 cents. One copy 
available free to each branch on request.) 

Medical Care for Everybody? An objective, 
thorough, readable discussion of federal 
health insurance, dealing with health needs, 
existing resources to meet them, and various 

programs for more adequate medical care. 
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By Maxine Sweezy, AAUW Social Studies 

Associate, 1944-45. (Price 15 cents.) 

Your Foreign Policy. A periodical, issued four 
times a year, dealing with current issues and 
trends in the relations of the United States 
with the rest of the world and background 
for understanding our role in international 
affairs. By Helen Dwight Reid, AAUW 
International Education Associate. Single 
copy, 25 cents; 4 issues, $1.00. 


Handbooks 
The Branch and State Handbooks for the 


use of officers and chairmen are being 
revised. We hesitate to make any promises 
where printing is involved, but we do 
confidently expect these publications to be 
ready in August. Copies will be mailed to 
each branch and state president whose 
name has been reported to Headquarters, 


Vassar Institute Scholarship 


Mildred Tingley Beisel (Mrs. Robert), 
has been awarded the AAUW Vassar In- 
stitute of Euthenics Scholarship for the 
summer of 1945. Mrs. Beisel is a member 
of the Kalamazoo, Michigan, Branch, 
where she has been active for several 
years, first as a member and then as a 
leader of child study groups. She has also 
been interested in the organization of the 
nursery school project in the Kalamazoo 
Branch, and now that her son is seven 
years of age she is planning a new pre- 
adolescent study group. 

This tuition-and-maintenance scholar- 
ship is given by the Institute each year to 
an AAUW national member, chosen on 
the basis of individual ability and leader- 
ship in AAUW child development work. 


New Branches 


These new branches have been recog- 
nized since publication of the Spring 1945 
JOURNAL: 


CaLirorniA — Avenal 
Tulare 
Grorcia — Brunswick 
ILuinois — Edwardsville 
MaryLAanp — Hagerstown 
Micnican — Wayne 
TENNESSEE — Greeneville 
Texas — Edinburg 
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AAUW Fellows’ Books: **Current 
and Choice’”’ 


Two current books whose favorable re- 
views must have caught the eye of every 
AAUW member are by AAUW fellows. 
Angel in the Forest (Reynal and Hitch- 
cock) is by Marguerite Young, 1943-44 
holder of the Kathryn McHale Fellowship, 
contributed by the Indiana State Divi- 
sion. Her book, subtitled A Fairy Tale of 
Two Utopias, deals with two experiments 
in community living at New Harmony, 
Indiana, led by Father Rapp and Robert 
Owens. Mark Van Doren says of Miss 
Young’s narrative: “This is a true book, 
conceived as great poems are conceived, 
and composed with the same exciting and 
inexhaustible energy. In the end it is his- 
tory, too.” He rates this young author as 
“one of the brightest stars on the literary 
horizon.” . 

Angel in the Forest is the result of years 
of study and research. The introductory 
pages carry this statement: 


Angel in the Forest was completed with the 
assistance of the Kathryn McHale Fellow ship, 
State of Indiana, awarded annually by the 
American Association of University Women. 
The author wishes to express, publicly, her 
profound appreciation of their generous sup- 
port. 


Miss Young’s previously published vol- 
umes of poetry — Moderate Fable and 
Prismatic Ground — had already earned 
her a place as one of the best of the younger 
poets. This spring she received one of 
fifteen $1000 grants given for creative 
achievement by the American Academy of 
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Arts and Letters and the National In- 
stitute of Arts and Letters. 

Another former fellow’s book now re- 
ceiving widespread attention is One God, 
The Ways We Worship Him, by Florence 
M. Fitch (Lothrop, Lee and Shepard), 
holder of the European Fellowship, 1902- 
1903. This book, a simple story for young 
people of the three great religions in 
American life, is praised by Jewish, Catho- 
lic, and Protestant leaders alike. Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick writes: “I hope 
it may have universal reading among our 
children.” The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture says: 


It will prove rewarding to anyone interested 
in the various forms in which man expresses his 
conviction of some power greater than himself. 
Today, with intolerance demonstrating its 
destructive strength, its brutal and deforming 
nature, it is good to come upon a book like this, 
sane, kindly, and reverent towards the rev- 
erence of others. 


Dr. Fitch is professor emeritus of Bibli- 
cal literature and former dean of women 
at Oberlin College. 


Maryland Hospitality 


The Maryland State Division is ar- 
ranging to offer hospitality in the homes of 
members to relatives of AAUW members, 
men and women who may be stationed in 
Maryland in the armed forces. Addresses 
of service people for whom such hospital- 
ity is desired should be sent to Miss 
Frances Turner, Apt. 410, Greenway 
Apartments, Baltimore 18, Maryland. 








































Child Study around the Year 


The demand for the child study group in the 
Denver, Colorado, Branch has been so great 
that it is now open to the entire branch, meet- 
ing semi-monthly the year round. Meetings are 
informal, starting at 9:30 in the morning with 
coffee and rolls served by the hostess, and 
closing about 11:15 in order that mothers may 
get home in time to receive children returning 
from kindergarten. 

Originally the study group was an activity 
of the Junior Group alone, arising from the 
needs of young mothers who had common in- 
terests. The first year, 1943, the chairman 
writes, was “a year of trial and error, experi- 
mentation and adjustment,” but nevertheless 
so profitable that it was decided to continue 
through the summer months. 

The summer meetings proved delightful and 
effective, according to the chairman. School 
girls were employed to care for the children 
during this time in place of the mothers who 
had taken turns supervising the children dur- 
ing the winter and spring. It was found that 
paid helpers “‘improved the business-like atti- 
tude of the meetings so much that it was de- 
cided to employ an older woman in the fall 
when school girls were no longer available.” 

Meetings were begun with formal reports by 
members followed by open discussion, and par- 
ticipation was general. For the meeting devoted 
to schedules, each member was asked to write 
out her days as she planned them and many 
short cuts for household tasks were discovered. 
Books and story-telling were the subjects pre- 
sented by a librarian, who brought with her 
an exhibit of children’s books. Two meetings 
were devoted to toys and play equipment, one 
an evening meeting with husbands invited to 
see a display of toys made by a Denver couple 
for their own children. At a second meeting 
with fathers invited, it was planned to have an 
eminent child psychologist speak on “The part 
the father plays in the emotional needs of the 
child.” 

An attractive pamphlet with the caption 
“Relax and Enjoy Your Child” contains a brief 
review of the work of the child study group of 
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the Newport News, Virginia, Branch for the 
year 1944-45. 

This discussion group also meets semi- 
monthly for continuity of study and discussion. 
In contrast to the Denver Group, this group 
met at eight in the evening with the rule that 
discussion, however interesting, must close at 
ten o’clock. Another difference was in leader- 
ship: instead of members sharing the responsi- 
bility for all meetings, a pediatrician who is an 
AAUW member took the initial responsibility, 
other members supplementing her leadership 
from time to time. 

The interesting little bulletin outlines ten 
worthwhile discussions, beginning with Devel- 
opmental Psychology. Other topics include: 
Community Resources for Nursery School 
Care, Books for Children, Toys and Recrea- 
tion, Sex Education, Parent-Child Relation- 
ships, Religion, Habits and Behavior Prob- 
lems, and Parent Guidance. Excellent bibliog- 
raphies are also included. The pamphlet is a 
tribute to excellent leadership and member 
cooperation. 


Education Week Forum at Charleston 


When this JourNAL reaches you, some 
branches will already be planning their ob- 
servances of Education Week for 1945. As a 
reminder comes word of last fall’s excellent 
Education Week Public Forum sponsored by 
the Charleston, South Carolina, Branch in 
cooperation with the Association for Childhood 
Education and other community groups. It 
was called “‘Today’s Children for Tomorrow’s 
World” and presented, through talks by com- 
munity leaders, a clear view of what a planned 
community program can do for the children 
when groups working from different angles of 
health, welfare, and education coordinate their 
plans. 


Lansdowne Studies Negro History 


A most unusual community education proj- 
ect has been sponsored by the Lansdowne, 
Pennsylvania, Branch which has been conduct- 
ing a series of studies in Negro History at the 
Interboro Community Center. The interest in 
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this center for Negro citizens does not stop 
here, for the group is also helping to build a 
children’s library. 


South Carolina Branches and the Race Problem 


Extract from South Carolina Division Bulle- 
tin, September 1944: 


One of the major problems in South Carolina 
is the race problem. This year several branch 
programs were devoted to a discussion of this 
all-important topic. The March meeting of the 
Hartsville branch was planned around the 
subject “The Effects of War on the Race 
Question with Particular Emphasis on the 
Negro.” The Gaffney and Sumter branches 
have continued their work with Negro libraries, 
contributing books and magazines. The Gaff- 
ney Branch has chosen this particular project 
as one of its main ones for 1944-45. Other 
branches have indicated an interest in legis- 
lation for bettering conditions among the 
Negroes. 


San Francisco Works for Better Listening 


“Better Listening — Better World” is the 
title given to the report of the conference on 
“Better Radio Listening” sponsored by the 
San Francisco Branch in cooperation with 
Stanford University and the National Broad- 
casting Company. In the all-day meeting a 
many-sided view of radio was given as well as 
“an opportunity to talk back to broadcasters,” 
according to one account. Some of the topics 
discussed were “Public Service Aspects of the 
Program Schedule,” “Evaluation of Radio 
Programs,” and “‘Children’s Radio Programs.” 
Two forums were also held, one with a panel of 
high school students which discussed radio 
from their own youthful point of view. The 
San Francisco Branch has been continuously 
interested in better radio programs over a 
number of years. The March 1941 issue of the 
JOURNAL (page 190) carried an account of their 
work on programs for children. 


South Carolina ““ White House” Conference 


“We are off on an adventure,” writes the 
AAUW South Carolina State Chairman on 
Economic and Legal Status of Women, report- 
ing the South Carolina “White House’? Con- 
ference held on January 27, 1945, in Columbia. 
South Carolina thus became the second state 
to hold a conference of this kind to consider 
how women may have a greater share in public 
affairs, especially in the fields of local, county, 
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and state administration and policy-making. 
The conference follows in pattern the Texas 
“White House’’ Conference of September 7. 
Both were inspired by and modeled upon the 
June 14 Washington White House Conference 
on “‘How Women May Share in Postwar 
Policy-Making held in 1944.” 

The South Carolina conference was called 
by the State Division of AAUW and the State 
Federation of Business and Professional Wom- 
en’s Clubs. Delegates were asked, before com- 
ing to the meeting, to compile lists of the 
personnel of their city and county boards, 
showing the numbers of men and women serv- 
ing on each. (“Compiling the list ought not to 
be troublesome. There must be a manual at 
your City Hall or County Court House which 
lists your boards and commissions and gives 
their personnel.’’) Attention was called at the 
conference to the disparity in appointments of 
men and women, as shown by the information 
compiled; this was believed to be the first step 
toward remedying the condition. 

Twenty-five women’s organizations were 
represented at the conference and in addition 
some of the most representative men of the 
state were present. Altogether 150 persons 
attended. Great interest was aroused. 


It was not necessary to convince either men 
or women of the right and obligation of quali- 
fied women to participate in administration 
and policy-making. To the surprise of some, 
the men present stressed, ahead of the women 
speakers, that it was inadequate use of the 
woman resources of the state and nation if 
women were not so used. 


In order to carry through to practical results, 
the South Carolina women formed a continuing 
committee composed of the Executive Board 
of the Conference and the presidents of partic- 
ipating organizations having statewide mem- 
bership. Chief duty of the committee will be to 
compile from the names sent in by the partici- 
pating state organizations a roster to be 
submitted to the Governor of South Carolina 
with the request that the women named be 
considered for vacancies on state boards and 
commissions as they occur and on newly 
created boards. 

Remarkable testimony to the effectiveness 
of the conference came only a couple of weeks 
later in the election to a vacancy in the South 
Carolina House of Representatives of an able 
woman, Mrs. Harriet Frazier Johnson, re- 


cently a member of the AAUW Rock Hill 
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Branch. “Until a week ago I had no idea I 
would be a candidate in this election,” Mrs. 
Johnson said, as reported in a Rock Hill paper, 
which continues: 


She said that the meeting of South Carolina 
women sponsored by the American Association 
of University Women and the Federation of 
Business and Professional Women in South 
Carolina which was held in Columbia January 
27 was responsible for her decision, when the 
session called on women to assume a place in 
government. .. . “I realize that I must ob- 
serve and study in the House of Representa- 
tives just as any new member must do,” says 
Mrs. Johnson. “If York County is ready to 
send a woman to represent her, I am ready to 
go. . . . I hope that I will have an opportu- 
nity to do something to improve the education 
of South Carolina boys and girls. I hope too 
that we shall be able to improve the training 
of teachers and their compensation.” 


Mrs. Johnson, a graduate of Winthrop Col- 
lege and holder of B.S. and M.A. degrees from 
Columbia University, has worked throughout 
the state with people of all ages in the Exten- 
sion Division of Clemson‘and Winthrop col- 
leges and is a civic leader held in high regard. 

Public acknowledgment of the great force 
for good government which women can exert 
if they will was expressed in an editorial, ““The 
Women Have Influence,” in the Rock Hill 
Evening Herald of February 8, from which we 
quote: 


That the women have plenty of power and 
influence in public life if they wish to exercise 
it was well demonstrated in Tuesday’s election 
when the friends of Mrs. Harriet F. Johnson 
placed her in the lead in the race for York 
County’s vacant seat in the general assembly. 
It is true that the lead was small, but it was 
likewise true that Mrs. Johnson was unknown 
politically and was the last to announce her 
candidacy for the office. 

Now that the women have publicly proved 
their force and influence in public affairs, we 
suggest that they continue their interest and 
hereafter organize to put into office men and 
women who will be public servants for the 
benefit of the public and eliminate many of 
those citizens who seek public office merely for 
personal benefit and selfish ends. . . . 

The winner is a citizen of character and 
integrity. Mrs. Johnson has for years served 
the people of this state through rural club work 
and she is eminently fitted to sit in the legisla- 
tive chambers and give to the people of this 
county and state a service equal to the best and 
far superior to many serving in the state 
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capitol. The women of this community placed 
Mrs. Johnson in the winning ranks, but all the 
people from all the county will have the sincere 
attention of Mrs. Johnson as she serves in the 
general assembly. 


The immediate success of the South Carolina 
“White House”’ Conference sets a high mark 
for sustained future action. 


More Local “White House” Conferences 


The statewide Texas “White House” Con- 
ference of September 7, 1944, reported in the 
Fall 1944 JourNAL, pages 54-55, is being fol- 
lowed up with a number of local “‘ White 
House” Conferences. In each case the AAUW 
and other women’s organizations have coop- 
erated in calling the conferences to consider and 
encourage women’s responsibility for adminis- 
tration of community affairs. 

Lubbock, Texas, on November 17 held a 
Better Citizenship Conference, with an open- 
ing address on Increasing Responsibilities of 
Women in the Postwar World, reports by Lub- 
bock women on their experience on boards and 
commissions, and a report on the organization 
and work of local government units. The 
AAUW branch commented that in preparing 
the data members learned a lot about local 
conditions. 

Next, on January 20, 1945, came the Dallas 
conference on Greater Participation of Women 
in Government. Chairman of the Arrangements 
Committee and presiding officer was Judge 
Sarah T. Hughes of Dallas, chairman of the 
AAUW national Committee on Economic and 
Legal Status of Women. Reports were given on 
women’s experience in local policy-making po- 
sitions, and detailed information on city and 
county boards was distributed. A continuation 
committee was appointed to compile a list 
of prospective city and county commission 
members. 

The third local conference in Texas, on How 
Women May Share in Local Government, took 
place on January 27 in Fort Worth, with a sim- 
ilar program, ending with appointment of a 
continuation committee. 

In Minneapolis, Minnesota, the continuation 
committee appointed at the conference held 
there last July has since then been actively 
sponsoring qualified women for local appoint- 
ments and elections. The committee wrote to 
Secretary of State Stettinius calling attention 
to the absence of women at the Dumbarton 
Oaks meetings and urging consideration of 
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women as delegates to similar conferences in 
the future. 

‘Gates Promises to Name Women” was the 
headline of a front-page story in the Indianap- 
olis Star of January 31, 1945. A group of women 
headed by Mrs. R. W. Holmstedt, AAUW 
Indiana State Division president, met the day 
before in the office of Indiana’s Governor, 
Ralph F. Gates, to invoke support of a bill 
they planned to submit to the legislature, re- 
quiring that at least one member of each ap- 
pointive administrative board of every city, 
town, and county be a woman. Governor Gates 
explained that it would be exceeding his au- 
thority to attempt to indicate what local gov- 
ernmental units should do, but he pledged to 
include women on state boards named by him. 

A working conference held by the AAUW 
Tennessee State Division in December 1944 
adopted a resolution calling on the AAUW 
branches in Tennessee to carry through the 
suggestion of the White House Conference 
by presenting names of Tennessee women 
capable of serving on planning, policy-making, 
and law-making bodies in education and in pub- 
lic and social welfare. 

Through these definite procedures, the 
AAUW is going strongly forward (in the words 
of the Fort Worth conference) “to obtain a 
greater participation of women in the advance- 
ment of the community and more appoint- 
ments of qualified women to local boards and 
commissions.” 


Community Postwar Planning Surveys 


Last fall AAUW branches throughout the 
country were urged by the national Social 
Studies Committee to undertake a survey of 
their community in order to discover whether 
the various organizations taking part in the 
postwar plans of the community had common 
goals, whether there was democratic partici- 
pation in the planning, whether there were 
gaps in the postwar plan, and if so, what they 
were. At that time an AAUW award was an- 
nounced for the six best essays on “‘ Tomorrow’s 
Communities,” to be submitted by May 1, 
1945. Returns have come in remarkably well 
and the winners will be announced as soon as 
analysis of returns is completed. 

Typical work done in local communities is 
reflected in the following excerpts from the 
survey in Shreveport, Louisiana: 


The survey was conducted by a sub-commit- 
tee of the Social Studies Committee. Sources 
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used include a selection of community surveys 
made during the last three years and informa- 
tion obtained by personal interviews with the 
executive Council of Social Agencies, the gen- 
eral manager of the Chamber of Commerce, the 
executive of the parish health unit, the director 
of the Parish Welfare Department, and a mem- 
ber of the city planning board. . . . 

Approximately 10 per cent of the white pop- 
ulation and 15 per cent of the colored popula- 
tion live in sub-standard houses in areas which 
also reveal the highest infant mortality and 
tuberculosis. No one, however, has studied the 
relation of sub-standard housing to delin- 
quency, infectious disease rates, and costs of 
municipal services. 

The city is provided with a Planning Com- 
mission, a Housing Authority and a Citizens 
Council, but the Planning Commission has in- 
adequate funds. Postwar plans for clearance of 
slum areas are not developed; there is no pro- 
gram of needed and desirable works to take up 
the slack during reconversion and no master 
plan for urban redevelopment. . . . The buying 
power of any segment of the population seems 
to be the main consideration in planning to 
meet future housing needs. Negroes and other 
minority groups are considered primarily as 
potential consumers and the housing available 
to them is going to depend, in large measure, 
on what they can afford to buy 
agriculture is one of the basic industries in the 
trade area, no plans are being made to fit agri- 
cultural development in with that of local 
plans of industry or government. . . . Com- 
plete plans have been developed for the im- 
provement of traffic facilities. . . . 

The returning veterans’ employment prob- 
lem will be taken care of by an information 
center and opportunities with private industry. 
Public works will be used for employment pri- 
marily of those who worked during the war 
but not in the prewar period. Cash and war 
bond savings would not begin to meet the cost 
of living of unemployed workers. The govern- 
ment, however, can best provide employment 
by encouragement of private industry rather 
than by competition with it and private enter- 
prise will in this way supply the majority of 
goods. 


The Shreveport Branch recommends that 
the most important immediate improvements 
to be made are in connection with educational 
and recreational facilities. It was felt that these 
two would be more readily obtainable and 
could relieve some of the conditions arising out 
of slum areas until such a time as slum 
dwellings could be replaced by more adequate 
housing. 




































Postwar Planning — Bakersfield, California 


Because of wartime responsibilities and dif- 
ficulties in transportation, the Bakersfield, 
California, Branch gave careful attention to 
integration of its whole program. The Social 
Studies, Education and International Rela- 
tions Committees were combined and organ- 
ized around the central theme of Community 
Postwar Planning. As a result of the outstand- 
ing work of this joint effort, an AAUW mem- 
ber was appointed to the Kern County Postwar 
Planning Council. She brought to the Council 
the recommendations and results of the work 
of the combined study group. Stemming from 
the efforts of the AAUW, an appropriation was 
made by the Kern County Board of Super- 
visors for a paid director of postwar planning. 

Among the other recommendations made for 
postwar planning to the Council: a trained 
psychiatrist be employed as a part of the Kern 
County Health Department; a survey to deter- 
mine the advisability of establishing a family 
agency; and a children’s shelter. By letters, 
meetings, and personal contacts with other 
Bakersfield organizations, the AAUW branch 
obtained community-wide support for the es- 
tablishment of Youth Recreation Centers in 
various parts of the city and county to be 
supervised by paid directors. 


Juvenile Courts in Wyoming? 


Ever since October 1943 the Wyoming Divi- 
sion of AAUW has been active in stimulating 
plans for passage of legislation establishing 
juvenile courts. Wyoming is the only state 
without such courts and a child charged with a 
criminal offense is often confined in a jail with 
adult criminals. The introduction of such 
legislation during the early part of 1945 indi- 
cated the considerable contribution to im- 
provements of conditions in Wyoming by 
AAUW members. - 

Realizing that the elaborate, expensive sys- 
tems of more densely populated states might 
not be practical in Wyoming, the AAUW from 
the outset of its campaign endorsed the pro- 
posal that a study be made of juvenile de- 
linquency and the existing procedures for 
juvenile offenders). AAUW members wrote 
letters to the Governor asking that the study 
be made, and it was eventually undertaken by 
the National Probation Association and fi- 
nanced by the State Department of Public 
Welfare. 

The study covered a survey of seventeen 
counties and included the experience of judges 
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and community leaders experienced in their 
problems. The County Welfare Departments 
cooperated in getting statistics from county 
attorneys, police and sheriff departments, and 
the courts, as to the extent of juvenile de- 
linquency; the clerks of the district courts 
supplied similar information. 


Portland’s Active Study Groups 


If you are pessimistic about the chances for 
study groups in this maidless, gas-less, leisure- 
less time, the report of the Portland, Oregon, 
Branch program of study groups is recom- 
mended as a tonic. This is the 1943-44 report; 
this JouRNAL goes to press before the 1944-45 
reports have been assembled. 

The branch reported twenty-five active, en- 
thusiastic study groups, meeting regularly and 
functioning to the satisfaction of their mem- 
bers. The programs were furnished by the mem- 
bers in nearly 90 per cent of the meetings. Only 
three groups relied largely upon speakers, and 
two of these provided programs by their own 
members at least a fourth of the time. In all 
cases discussion by the group followed the 
address, so that participation was by no means 
passive. 

In no instance was the program for the year 
completely haphazard. The degree of flexibility 
was reasonably suited to the nature of the 
subject matter. Education, Drama, Art, and 
Music Appreciation set up a definite yearly 
plan, whereas New Books left a wide degree of 
latitude. Creative Writing was as individual- 
istic as might be expected. International Rela- 
tions groups, with ore exception, did not limit 
themselves to a fixed yearly program. Their 
procedure was to focus upon a broad general 
area and to plan the specific study for only a 
few meetings in advance. This permitted easy 
deviation in response to world events. 

Where attendance at study groups decreased, 
the reasons were such legitimate ones as small 
children, a return to the teaching profession to 
fill the ranks, war duties, and households com- 
plicated by war conditions and war work of 
various kinds. But though these and similar 
activities had affected the lives of all members, 
the study program remained very nearly intact, 
with new members compensating for the loss of 
old ones in many groups. 


New York Branches Aid Veterans Service 


One of the most active state programs in 
social studies is in New York under the excel- 
lent leadership of Barbara D. Evans. One in- 
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teresting project was carried out in close coop- 
eration with the education chairman. An in- 
quiry to New York branches regarding the 
effectiveness of the New York State plan for 
a Veterans Service Agency and the part the in- 
dividual branch was taking in it, yielded in- 
teresting results. The letter of inquiry, inci- 
dentally, was printed in the official publication 
of the Veterans Service Agency with a plea 
from the deputy director to other organizations 
to follow the example of AAUW. 

Several AAUW branches arranged public 
meetings on the subject. Hollis had a program 
on “‘Readjustment of the Veteran to Civilian 
Life,” conducted by a psychiatrist of the Navy 
and supplemented by a speakers bureau used 
by women’s groups. Many branches partici- 
pated in local committees; some organized and 
staffed information centers and contributed 
trained guidance leaders. Garden City, for ex- 
ample, helped with college guidance, while 
Flushing on the other hand was limited to a 
speakers bureau because the “‘ business men did 
not want to work with women”! The Dunkirk- 
Fredonia Branch participated in the series of 
radio broadcasts arranged by the YMCA of 
Chautauqua County. Other branches set up 
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committees to keep the branch posted on local 
work with veterans, and to stimulate the au- 
thorities, where possible, to make the necessary 
appointments so that information centers 
might be set up. 


Spokane’s Rehabilitation Education 


Mothers, grandmothers, and younger mem- 
bers of the Spokane Branch have found that 
their experience in the adult educational pro- 
gram of the AAUW could be helpful to some 
two thousand boys recuperating from injuries 
and shock. Baxter Genera! Hospital, a U. S. 
Army Reconditioning Center, is the seat of 
this interesting experiment. 

Under the supervision of a “‘ Reconditioning 
Officer,” with qualified instructors, both mili- 
tary and civilian, a comprehensive educational 
program was instituted at the hospital, cover- 
ing subjects from music and psychology to 
welding and radio. 

The administrative staff of the Spokane pub- 
lic schools was first asked to help with some of 
these classes. One hundred teachers, a number 
of them members of the local branch, immedi- 
ately enrolled, but the impassable hurdle of 
conflicting hours caused the authorities to look 
for another source for some of the instructors. 
Qualified AAUW members, for the most part 
housewives, were asked to fill the breach, and 
hospital authorities are most sanguine about 
the results. 

At last report, about three hundred patients 
were enrolled in some forty classes, held at the 
hospital or at the Spokane Trade School. Be- 
sides AAUW members, the instructors in- 
cluded trade school teachers, business men, a 
university professor, and military personnel. 

Mrs. C. D. Robinson reported details of the 
project. Many of the boys are working for 
grade or high school diplomas and some hope 
later to acquire college degrees. School au- 
thorities furnish the information as to require- 
ments, and military authorities give the boys 
credit and encouragement. The previous edu- 
cational range of the student varies from the 
first grade to the Ph.D. 

It is said that the educational set-up at Bax- 
ter, under AAUW supervision, is the largest in 
the country,, with more patients (about six 
hundred) taking USAFI courses than in any 
other hospital. USAFI is the popular name for 
the United States Armed Forces Institute cor- 
respondence courses, which are available to 
anyone in the armed forces. AAUW members 
assist in this work by tutoring those who are 








taking the courses, seeing each one at least 
once a week. 

It has been proved that a veteran makes a 
quicker and better recovery when his mind is 
employed. The experience and sympathetic 
attention of these mature women may help re- 
lieve mental strain and solve many personal 
problems as well. AAUW members have felt 
that all choices of study should be on a sound 
basis of background and experience, and the 
undertaking has therefore involved many hours 
of fact-finding surveys and counseling, as well 
as of actual teaching. The work is arduous, but 
it is also singularly rewarding, for the compen- 
sation is in terms of a rebuilding of the human 
spirit. 


AAUW Traveling Exhibitions 


Since the 1944-45 branch reports have not 
yet been received as this column is made up, 
we are using letters from the branches as the 
source of our notes for this issue. 


AMERICAN PRINT SAMPLE 


Our branch is made up of members from four 
small communities in a mining district. We 
have few facilities for showing art, and the 
transportation problem is a vital one; so we 
showed the prints at one of our regular monthly 
meetings, in this instance in a spacious home 
with sufficient room for the proper hanging of 
the prints. Our program was as follows: 


(1) A half hour talk giving the necessary 
information for a proper appreciation of the 
prints, taking into account the fact that many 
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of our members were not familiar with black- 
and-whites and their possibilities. 

(2) A showing of eight of the prints on a 
correctly lighted easel, with a brief description, 
to the accompaniment of appropriate music. 
This was really effective and created the proper 
mood for the next step: 

(3) The study at leisure of the majority of 
the prints. A descriptive card on each gave 
pertinent information about the print and the 
artist. 

In spite of inclement weather we had almost 
one hundred per cent attendance, and the 
general response was most enthusiastic. This 
may have been due to our comparative isola- 
tion and the fact that no access to many of the 
art resources found in other locations is pos- 
sible. Between the regular monthly meetings, 
the four district groups have special meetings 
for study, and at least two of them are to have 
print discussions. 

In reply to your questions: The prints par- 
ticularly well liked were ““The Sheepherder,” 
“Memories,” “‘Lunch Hour,” ‘‘Low Tide,” 
“District Schoolhouse,” “Michael John,” 
“Steel Mills,” and “‘ Franklin Stove.” “‘Opposi- 
tion,” “Wire Cyclist,” and “Downtown New 
York” made no special appeal. 

The comment showed interest and the eager 
desire for further opportunity for study and 
information. Far from indifference, not only 
was new interest evinced but the creation of a 
new desire for knowledge, the lack of which 
had not been felt before. 

So far one copy of “‘The Sheepherder” has 
been bought, but I am sure that other prints 
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will be ordered. I myself became so interested 
in the development of the program that I plan 
to get Craven’s book for myself. 

I am sorry that we must report that only 
sixty saw the print display; but their spon- 
taneous appreciation should balance the small 
number. (Kimberly itself has a population of 
about four hundred.) 

The supplementary material provided was 
excellent. Quite a few people were interested 
in the “‘reference”’ table, where I placed some 
of the pamphlets and copies of Prints to Enjoy, 
one of Audubon’s books, and another on 
English Prints. 

Everything was so organized that the use of 
the exhibition was easy, but we realized the 
tremendous amount of preparation involved. 
May I tell you how much we appreciate the 
constructive work that our national group is 
sponsoring, and that we think we are fortunate 
in being members of such an organization? 

— White Pine Branch, Kimberly, Nevada 


Kinc-Coit Scooot CHILDREN 


It is well accepted and a beautiful exhibition. 
— Crete, Nebraska 
Wanna GAa 

The exhibition was a grand success from the 
first evening — terrific interest, tremendous 
enthusiasm, and real appreciation. By the way, 
we had the audacity to write to Wanda Gag 
and invite her to the meeting. We had a lovely 
letter which made us feel she would have been 
happy to accept were it not for transportation. 
She sounded real and we hung the letter up 
alongside of the prints. 

We showed it to our branch, the PTA, and 
in five schools; it was seen by 1550 people. The 
art teachers before showing the prints ex- 
plained the three methods of. print-making, 
and the books were gobbled up by the younger 
children. Most of the short ones were read 
aloud in class and one child said, ““ Why doesn’t 
my mother get me books like this instead of 
something silly?” 

Glowing letters of thanks have been sent me, 
and we feel the new venture can even be called 
a howling success. The opportunity for us to 
be able to offer such a thing to the community 
will help make us a more integral part of it. 

— Lansdowne, Pennsylvania 


Goya Prints 


We first showed the prints at our regular art 
meeting held in my home, with the town Study 
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Club as our guests. We had several excellent 
papers presented on the artist, his life, works, 
and so on. Then feeling that we knew some- 
thing of his background, we studied the prints 
individually. 

The following day we took the exhibit to the 
high school auditorium where it was on display 
for the remainder of the week. On Friday after- 
noon the English department gave a splendid 
assembly program built around the exhibit, 
and presented some material which they had 
prepared after becoming interested in the 
works of the artist. Thus we felt we had won- 
derful cooperation with the school system. 

Next the exhibition went on to the public 
library, where the prints will hang until we 
hear where they are to be forwarded. As a 
result of the advance study in our regular 
meeting and the publicity about the school 
showing, many persons were led to attend the 
exhibition at the library. Of course we kept a 
guest book and tried to secure the names of all 
seeing the show. The attendance must have 
numbered several hundred. (Population 1342.) 
Altogether it can be said that the Goya Prints 
were received enthusiastically by our public. 

— Hennessey, Oklahoma 


Russtan War Posters 


The Russian music heard at the regular 
weekly recorded concert at the public library 
during the exhibition there of the Soviet war 
posters included: Rachmaninoff’s Second Piano 
Concerto; the Prelude in E Flat by Shosta- 
kovitch; the symphonic synthesis from Boris 
Godounoff by Moussorgsky; the Song of the 
Volga Boatmen, as arranged by Stravinsky; 
the march from “‘The Love of Three Oranges” 
by Prokofieff; and a group of Russian songs by 
the Red Army choir. . . . 

The posters are not pretty ... but you 
don’t have to know Russian to understand 
them. 


—- Newport News, Virginia 


Layman’s Music Course 


The Parkville, Missouri, Branch sends a 
mimeographed outline of their 1944-45 in- 
troductory course in music, illustrated by a 
member’s collection of records, including : mass, 
fugue, pre-classical and romantic suites, dance 
forms and dramatic dance forms. (This outline, 
and all similar material sent by branches, may 
be borrowed from Miss Beam’s office.) 
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Some Current Materials 


for study groups, general meetings, 
committees, and individual study 


Today’s Children for Tomorrow’s World 
Planned to aid parents and teachers, this study guide is particularly 

fal in applying recat findings of mental hygiene and tdneation to the 

practical everyday problems of children from to6yc, « 30 cents 


‘Our Schools in the Post-War World 


A practical study-action guide for community icu- 
tnity brit the transition rth othe school to ee aibod cated 
continuation of the “Know Your Schools” series. 10 cents 


Your Foreign Policy 
A periodical ing with current issues and trends in the relations of the 
United States with the rest of the world, covering new developments and 
providing background for understanding our role in world affairs. 
Single copy, 25 cents; subscription, 4 issues, $1.00 
Monetary Plans for the United Nations 


Ala "s guide to proposals of the International Monetary Conference, 
bby Adel Reconnect, aoceaher of the Ui: & auton: 15 cents 






Consumers in the Postwar Economy 
A pamphlet discussing the fundamental ions of the role of the con- 


sumer in a democracy and how our peace economy can better serve 
consumers’ needs, by Caroline F. Ware. 15 cents 


Medical Care for Everybody? 

A handbook for study and discussion on the controversy over federal 
health insurance, i ing a summary of health needs and rene S- 
sources and a consideration of various for more adequate i 
eare, by Maxine Sweezy. Illustrated, 40 pages. 15 cents 

American Association of University Women 
1634 Eye Street, N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 





